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The Changing Wind 


KARENA SHIELDS 


“Change comes to all things. Go with it and 
you live. The wind has changed Caterina. Go 
with it. The Karivis Indian to the author. 


At the age of three-and-a-half Karena Shields, her 
sister Lucia aged seven, her mother and her father, 
went to live in the jungle highlands of tropical Mexico 
not far from the Guatemalan border. Her father, the 
new manager of the rubber plantation that was to be 
their home for the next six years, was a graduate of 
Michigan University and a man with an enquiring 
spirit, a quality Karena shared. 


On the surface level The Changing Wind has the 
fascination of a child’s eye looking with a high sense 
of poetry and drama at a primitive land, peopled by 
ve 800 Mexicans and their families who worked on 

lantation, by the dangerous revolutionaries in 
revolt against the Diaz régime, and by Indians with 
their superstitions whipped to a frenzy by the periodic 
visits of an evil medicine man. 


But underneath this adventurous surface lics the 
rare quality of the book—a bewitching intimacy with 

2 child who found a natural mystical affinity with 
re Karivis hill Indians, direct descendants of the 
Maya, who guided her into a knowledge of their 
cosmic concepts and taught her how to understand 
their belief that ‘the carth has a way of speaking’. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


IRIS ORIGO is Anglo-American by birth and is married to the Marchese Origo and 
lives in Italy. Amongst her recent books are The Last Attachment (Jonathan Cape and 
John Murray), Leopardi, A Study in Solitude (Hamish Hamilton) The Merchant of Prato 
and A Measure of Love (Jonathan Cape). 


JOHN HEARNE spent his childhood in Jamaica, where his family have lived since the 
eighteenth century. His books are: Voices under the Window, Stranger at the Gate, 
The Faces of Love, Autumn Equinox (Faber). 


C. DAY LEWIS, poet, author, editor. Amongst his books are: Collected Poems 1954 
(Cape and the Hogarth Press), The Georgics of Virgil, The Aeneid of Virgil in translation 
(Cape), The Poetic Image, Pegasus and Other Poems (Cape), The Chatto Book of Modern 
Poetry edited by C. Day Lewis and John Lehmann (Chatto and Windus). ‘The Long 
Summers’ will form part of his autobiography, The Buried Day, to be published by 
Chatto and Windus. 


ELIZABETH JOHNSON lives in New York, is attached to New York University and 
writes book reviews for The New York Times. She has published stories and poems. 


ELIZABETH TAYLOR, novelist and short-story writer. Amongst her novels are : 
At Mrs. Lippincott’s, A View of the Harbour, A Wreath of Roses, A Game of Hide and Seek, 
The Sleeping Beauty, Hester Lily, Angel. She has also written a collection of short stories 
entitled The Blush and Other Stories (Peter Davies). 


MILFORD COLLINS is the pseudonym of a schoolmaster and free-lance writer who 
has published stories, verse and articles on a variety of subjects. 
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Imagine in Heaven a canton for all who spent 
their days in ‘word-work.’ But the inhabitants 
* were obliged to survive, through all eternity, on 
the royalties their books were still earning below. 
In the millionaire class came Homer and Virgil : 
hefty magnates like Dante, Langland and Milton 
abounded. Shakespeare was running the fiscal 
system. There were plenty of servants ; popular 
novelists, script-writers, dramatists, digest- 
makers ; and a large sub-proletariat composed 
of editors, publishers and agents.” 


This fantasy was devised by a poet saddened 
at the modest rewards of his craft, bitter because 
he found publishers indifferent to his protests. 
But the publisher reflects the public’s taste—it 
is we who are indifferent, deafened by the clash 
of Cadillacs. 


Are we so much to blame? Poetry, rarely 
topical, has to become familiar before it is 
cherished. To the Jacobean general public the 
poet Shakespeare was not sharply distinguished 
by his genius from Ben Jonson. 


There is no short cut to the experience of 
poetry. It must be tested, proved and lived until 
the lines are willingly memorized. 


But a signpost may guide a sympathetic 
reader, directing him to what may be found to 
have an eternal value. Such a signpost exists in 
THE Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
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The Long Pilgrimage 


One aspect of Bernard Berenson 


BY IRIS ORIGO 


“ Is not life genuinely lived a long and round-about pilgrimage back to 
the sources of our being and the rudiments of our universe, to which 
we return with an appreciation, a comprehension, a penetration, that 
could not have been felt at the start ?” 


Sketch for a Self-Portrait 


M* first recollection of B. B. dates from nearly fifty years ago, 
when he was in his early forties and I a child of eight. As I 
drove up with my mother to the little Tuscan wood of aromatic 
cypress and pine which was that day’s meeting-place, he was waiting, 
with thinly-veiled impatience, beneath a tree—a slight, trim figure 
in a pale grey suit, with a pointed beard and a red carnation in his 
button-hole. 

“Come quick,” he said, “I want you to see the view before the 
light fades.” 

As we climbed over the slippery pine-needles—our guide as sure- 
footed as any of the little black goats we encountered—I thought that 
Thad never seen any grown-up man skip up a hill so lightly ; but 
when, having reached the ledge, we looked down over the valley of 
the Sieve, I also thought that I seldom had seen anyone stand so still. 
Later on, I realised that he had just been looking—gazing upon the 
scene below with a delight as fresh and keen as if he were still the young 


= 


The Long Pilgrimage 


art-student who had come to Italy more than twenty years before, but 
with an eye enriched and sharpened by every undertone of knowle 
and comparison which the intervening years had brought. 
“Look,” he said, pointing to a happily-placed farm-house on a low 
knoll, with its dove-cote and group of cypresses, “ look, a Corot.” 
Of all the facets of that complex personality, this is the one that I 
remember best : the way in which he would look at what lay before 
him. One day in my childhood, when he had taken us to see some 
frescoes, he told me the Indian tale of how the God of Bow and Arrow 
taught his little boy how to hit a mark. “ He took him into a wood 
and asked him what he saw. The boy said, “I see a tree.’ ‘ Look 
again ’—‘I see a bird Look again see its head ’—*Again’— 
“I see its eye’—' Then shoot !””’ It was the same, B. B. said, in 
looking. “‘ One moment is enough, if the concentration is absolute.” 
This concentration was not confined to works of art: it was ex- 
tended to any and every form of beauty. In some moods he would 
say “ The study of art is only a preparation for the enjoyment of 
landscape,” but indeed for him the two pleasures were so closely 


interwoven, so enriched by constant cross-references to each other, 


that it would have been difficult to say which was the starting point. 
“You don’t know,” he wrote in 1890 to his future wife, after his first 
visit to Murano, “ all that sun and sky and water and light mean to 
me.” And she herself has described how, on their first visit to Verona 
together, they would spend the whole morning in churches and 
picture-galleries, but set out every afternoon into the hills, to see how 
the landscape illuminated the background of their favourite pictures, 


and seemed to stab us with the poignant realisation, * This is Italy’ !” 
B. B.’s letters and his travel diaries are constantly enriched by com- 
parisons with other scenes and other works of art, spontaneously well- 
ing up to complete a new experience. On first seeing Monte Oliveto, 
the ash-grey hills and steep, bare canyons at once reminded him of 
Doré’s wildernesses ; many years later, the ruins of Ostia Antica 
appeared to him as “living Hubert Roberts”; the landscape be- 
tween Barca and Cyrene brought back “the grey-green Claude 
Lorrains that we admire so much.” In the oasis of Tagiura in Tripoli- 
tania he was constantly aware, for all the immediate exoticism of the 
palm-trees and mud-huts, of the closeness of the Ancient World, not 
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Tris Origo 

in the Roman columns of the mosque, “ like those in the Cathe- 
dral of Cordova or the Great Mosque of Kairouan,” but even in the 

ents of the Arabs. ‘“‘ Often I have wondered,” he wrote, “ how 
aRoman wore his toga. Here rich and poor wear it, new or in rags, 
and stride on utterly unaware of how Antique they look to us.” A 
group of old men waiting on a bench for the hour of prayer recalled 
the figures of Giovanni Bellini’s ‘ Transfiguration’ ; and when, in 
the Museum of Tripoli, he was shown a small, exquisite ivory, pos- 
sibly Alexandrian, of a man crouching in a ritual posture, he was at 
once reminded of Queequeeg, in Moby Dick, crouching in ecstatic 
prayer before a wooden idol. 

It was this richness of mind, as revealed in such wholly personal and 
often unexpected associations and images—layer upon layer, like the 
fine pastry called mille-feuilles—that made him so enchanting a com- 
panion in travel or even on an afternoon’s country drive, to which he 
would impart as great a sense of adventure, as to a distant journey. 
“T could follow up any road, any bypath,”’ he wrote, “ with the same 
zest that I would read a story, for the fun of going on and on. I have 
not yet got over the small boy’s dread of a journey coming to an end.” 
And to this his wife has added that there were occasions, at the end 
of a long day’s drive, when he would become “ actually deceitful, 
pretending that something he wanted to see was only ‘ just round the 
comer’ . . . which proved to be 35 or 40 miles away.” 

This passion for travel for its own sake, entirely irrespective of its 
value to his work (since, as he admitted, “ for the task in hand, the 
time could have been better spent in the library, with books and 
photographs ’’) was closely allied to what he called his “ intemperate 
lust for reading.” “I can get absorbed,” he wrote, “‘ in any historical 
work regarding any people, any period, any movement in religion 
or in thought, any anthropological or ethnological publication, the 
more detailed the better. I can read any book of travel . . . Some- 
thing within my range of interest that I have not yet known makes me 
happy with an almost voluptuous happiness.” (His friends will 
remember the gusto with which he greeted any such novelty with the 
phrase, “‘ Questo mancava alla mia cultura” !) All this knowledge 
came to form—thanks to his phenomenal memory—the rich and 
varied tapestry against which his journeys were unrolled. During a 
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The Long Pilgrimage 
brief journey to Calabria at the age of almost ninety, he wrote that he 
had not needed to read any books about the region before starting, 
since his mind was already stocked with impressions from the history 
and travel-books read many years before. He travelled with Lear 
and Lenormant, with Gissing and Norman Douglas. In Miletus he 
recalled that this city, under Roger of Sicily, had been as politically 
important as Rome or Paris ; his mind went back to the glories of 
Magna Graccia, to the military organisation of Rome, to the passage 
of the Germanic hordes on their way to Africa, to the Norman in- 
vasion. His present journey was enriched by images of the past; 
his knowledge of the past quickened by the scene before his eyes. As 
curious, persistent and imaginative as a child, as agile as a chamois, as 
sensitive as a poet, as learned as a sage—that was B. B. upon his travels. 


* * * * * 


The taste dated from early childhood. “I recall,” he wrote during 
a journey to Sicily in his old age, “ how as a boy of six or seven at 
most I longed, yearned to go and see what was beyond the horizon. 
Moving, going towards another town, another village even, used to 


make me feverish with excitement. And now that I am almost 
eighty-eight, why am I here, suffering fatigue, discomfort and even 
boredom, if not from the animal urge ‘to go on pilgrimage’ ?” 

It was in 1888, at the age of twenty-three, that the journey began. 
The young, brilliant Jewish art-student from Harvard—with little in 
his pocket, but with an indefatigable industry and insatiable curiosity 
—came back to the Europe which he had left at the age of ten, and 
first of all, in the full tide of the classical enthusiasm acquired at Har- 
vard, made his way to Greece. For his whole life the recollection of 
those days at Olympia remained bathed in a golden light ; he looked 
back on it as the place where he had first been “ utterly cut off from 
the world, perfectly at one with my natural surroundings.” The 
next year brought him to Sicily and Italy, and thenceforth all his 
journeys became only, in one sense, roads leading to Rome. He 
spent several months at Oxford, Berlin and the Sorbonne, and the 
spring and summer of 1890 in England, meeting his future wife 
(then Mary Costelloe) and, in her own words, acting “ like a catalyst 
precipitating the various elements held in solution in our family 
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Iris Origo 

group.” “ Fascinated we listened to his talk about Provencal poetry, 
the Greek anthology, Russian novels and Wagner’s operas. Even my 
dear Quaker mother” (who told her daughter that she had always 
associated the word ‘ pleasure” only with ‘ vice’) “listened to his 
strange doctrines in admiring silence, and we all ordered large photo- 
graphs of the pictures of Giorgione and Botticelli.” The follow- 
ing winter was spent in the galleries of Berlin, Dresden and Vienna ; 
but it was always Italian pictures that the young man turned to, and 
thoughts of Italy that filled his mind. From Berlin he was writing 
to Mary, “ A day in Italy is worth more than a week elsewhere. To 
get the perfume of a flower so as to be able to tell others what it is, 
you must go where it grows. The structure one can perhaps study 
ina herbarium.” And he went on to wonder whether it was not this 
lack of a return to the fountain-head that sometimes produced “ the 
mere scholasticism of directors of galleries... They chew their 
cud over and over and eat no fresh grass.” 

The Italy to which he was drawn was one which none of us has 
ever known. “I knew a Rome,” he wrote at eighty-two, “ where 
the country not only embraced the town, but invaded it almost to 
Piazza di Spagna. From the terrace before San Giovanni in Laterano, 
the fields stretched out uncontaminated, with only an ancient wine- 
shop here and there, to the Sleeping Beauty of the Alban Hills.” In 
Sicily, in 1889, there was only a single hotel at Taormina—a small pink 
house below the Roman Theatre—and at Girgenti, having walked 
down to the temples to enjoy their beauty by moonlight, his med- 
itations were interrupted by two carabinieri on horseback, who had 
galloped down to tell him to return at once, for his own safety, with- 
in the city walls. 

In 1893 he was preparing his work on Lorenzo Lotto by pursuing 
his paintings throughout the smallest and least-known churches of 
Bergamo and the surroundings, as well as in remote villages of the 
Marches. Sixty years later, on visiting the Lotto exhibition in Venice 
in 1953, he recalled with delight the hardships and excitements of that 
journey, comparing them with those of a medieval pilgrim. Avoid- 
ing the crowded horse buses, he travelled mostly on foot, or by having 
a light baghere (buggy). The inns were scarce and dirty, his food 
often little more than stale bread and onions, with a handful of 
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The Long Pilgrimage 

anchovies ; but every morning he woke to “a glamorous adventure” 
and when at last he found himself before the altar-piece he was secking, 
“in the place for which it was made,” he felt as great a joy as if, like 
those earlier pilgrims, he had fulfilled a vow. “It [the picture] 
remained fixed in memory as a crystalline individuality, and not as a 
mere particle in the wuvre of a painter. Its overtones lingered in the 
recollection and its taste on the palate.” 

By then, the needle of his compass was already set. The three 
great books which first made his name—The Venetian Painters of the 
Renaissance, The Florentine Painters of the Renaissance, and The Central 
Italian Painters of the Renaissance all appeared between 1894 and 1897, 
before he was thirty-two. The profession of expertise and the partner- 
ship with Duveen only came some years later, and later still, from the 
resulting prosperity, the luxurious life of I Tatti. But all this cannot 
be told here, evenifI could. The orientalist, the aesthete, the scholar ; 
the fragile dandy in the exquisite grey suits ; the expert whom the 
dealers in Kenneth Clark’s happy phrase, turned ‘ from a poacher into 
a game-keeper’ ; the suave and generous host ; the passionate col- 
lector of pictures and books ; the talker—always witty, sometimes 
merciless, unfailingly life-giving—who was yet “as easily put off as 
mediumistic performers by the presence of doubters” ; the vehement 
and sometimes prejudiced politician; the omnivorous (but not 
always discriminating) reader ; the guru of the young ; the candid 
autobiographer ; the spoilt child, the lover and the sage—how could 
one draw so intricate a pattern, how discriminate fact from legend, in 
a few pages ? To dwell upon a single facet is in itself misleading, but 
it is the only possibility. The B. B. of whom I shall try to catch a 
glimpse is the one who happens to appeal to me most : the ardent and 
insatiable traveller. In the course of seventy years he became familiar 
with almost every museum and church, as well as with the most 
beautiful landscapes, in Europe ; but it was always to the Mediter- 
ranean that he returned. “ Almost everything that sets us above 
savages,” he would quote from Dr. Johnson, “‘ has come to us from 
the shores of the Mediterranean.” 

The quest was always a double one: an outer journey towards a 
new scene, and an inner one, into the perceiving self. He noted, for 
instance, that the enjoyment of colour was.a pleasure acquired com- 
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Tris Origo 

paratively late. “1 was not born with a feeling for it, and in Boston 
sixty-five years ago there was little to generate and educate a sense of 
it.” It was only after the revelation of “the atmosphere of dis- 
embodied colour ”’ in the Upper Church at Assisi that his eyes were 
opened, and he gradually came “to enjoy colour as much as smell, 
almost as much as taste, and as sensuously.” With each such acquisi- 
tion, he felt “ as if born to a new kingdom, to an enlarged life,” which 
every passing year only intensified. “I am always increasingly 
aware,” he wrote at eighty-seven, “of what a sum of previously 
acquired knowledge is injected into those complex perceptions, 
hearing, taste and sight.” 

His unpublished letters to his future wife in 1890 and 1891, describ- 
ing his impressions in the art-galleries of Germany, Austria and 
Hungary, and then, as he travelled south, of Italy, are fascinating 
reading, and so are Mary’s accounts of their first journeys in Italy 
together. The young man revealed is one to whom the years were 
to bring very few essential changes in character, though many in 
opinion. We find in them, for instance, a wholly disproportionate 
appreciation of the minor painters of the Veronese school, of whom 
he said in later years “ They taste like vinegar.” Sodoma was also 
accorded a measureless admiration, while all other Sienese painters 
after 1400 were dismissed as “ simply dull and meaningless.” “ When 
you meet Berenson a second time,” his old friend Israel Zangwill used 
to say, ““ you are beaten over the head for admiring what he taught 
you to admire the first,” and his wife’s phrase, “‘ But Bernard, you 
used to think . . .”” became so well-worn as to rouse all their friends 
to laughter and cause him to retort that his daily prayer had become : 
“Give us this day our daily idea, and forgive us all we thought 
yesterday !” 

What, however, remained wholly unchanged, was the zest of those 
first discoveries. “‘To be for ever learning—never to petrify—that 
is what I yearn for,” he wrote at twenty-four, and the wish was 
granted. He consciously possessed to the highest degree that most 
enviable of talents—“ the power of seeing everything each day as if 
it had never been seen before.” His wife wrote that in all their years 
together, she could never remember his saying of any picture, “ Oh, 
I've already seen that!” 
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The Long Pilgrimage 

In these letters he shows a constant awareness of the dangers of 
treading new ground. The Berlin gallery, he wrote, made him feel 
“almost helplessly ignorant. Pictures tell you so much that you have 
to take care that they tell you no lies. . . . You can scarcely have an 
idea how little we really know about the history of Italian painting, 
and how very much there is still left for the ‘ mere’ scholar to accom- 
plish.” 

His zest was sometimes accompanied by a corresponding ruthless- 
ness, of which he himself was not unaware. In trying to define, for 
Mary’s benefit, the Italy of the Renaissance, he remarked that one of 
its most marked characteristics was “a yearning for the highest 
culture, coupled with an utter disregard of everything the least in one’s 
way,” and added that perhaps this was inevitable in any society so 
highly civilised. “So that the Philistine is quite right, when his 
instinct leads him to hate culture !” 

What gives life to all the letters is the writer’s unfailing capacity 
for delight. “‘ What a wonderful thing it is,” he writes from Dresden, 
“to be on a ladder, face to face with Giorgione’s Venus !”’ His first 
glimpse of Piazza San Marco is utterly overwhelming. “ When | 
passed through the arch and had my first look at the Campanile and 
at San Marco, I thought they would fall on me. I have read since 
that blind people suddenly restored to sight feel so about their first 
glimpses of the world.”” At Montepulciano, after seeing for the first 
time San Biagio, he is “ quite dizzy with happiness.” Even finding 
himself locked out of Siena after sundown has its own charm. “A 
city with walls and gates that really shut is a definite unit, not a mere 
conglomeration of houses.” Even in sleep his adventures do not end: 
he dreams one night that he is being shown “ two unknown Gior- 
giones. I can see them at this minute, in colour and tone.” 

Such letters could hardly fail to kindle an answering flame, and when 
at last Mary joined him on his travels, it is plain that—in spite of the 
storms and difficulties that lay before them—two happier and more 
absorbed young sight-seers have seldom paced the Italian streets. In 
the Uffizi Bernard insisted on leading Mary blindfold to the spot in 
the adjoining room from which she could best see, for the first time, 
the Primavera. In Rome they walked up the steep, narrow road 
leading to the Aventine “so intoxicated with new enchantments of 
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Iris Origo 
thought and feeling” (I am quoting Mary) “that a peasant who 


09994 


passed them said to his companions, * Stanno per baciarsi. 

During an earlier journey, Bernard had written that there was 
“no village in Italy I can afford to omit.” Now Mary added to this 
a vow “to enter every church in the peninsula.” But when, after 
their first month in Venice together, Mary exclaimed on their way 
to the railway-station, “ Well, at least we’ve seen every church in 
Venice !”” B. B. opened his guide-book and read aloud the names of 
thirty-six churches they had still omitted. 

In the autumn of 1891, in Verona, their life was as hard-working 
as it was frugal. They lived on five lire a day each, with Mary wear- 
ing her sister’s old clothes, breakfasted early at a café in Piazza delle 
Erbe and sightsaw unceasingly all day, their greatest delight consisting 
in changing the doubtful attributions of many of the pictures. “ What 
a passion it was for us in those days,” wrote Mary, “to whisper to 
each other a new name for an old thing! I can hardly understand 
it now, for it has become so much the thing we care for, and not the 
name. But then! we used to wonder if Adam had half as much 
pleasure from naming the animals as we from naming those ancient 
paintings.” 

Not that they were always in agreement. Mary would complain 
of “the spiritual emptiness”’ of Paolo Veronese ; Bernard would 
rail at her “ wil dénigrant’’ ; they would part in anger, eat at separate 
restaurants and then meet again to make it up, before the same picture 
over which they had quarrelled. Moreover—and this was more 
serious—Mary’s Quaker conscience would not allow her to leave 
Bernard alone. From their first acquaintance, it had driven her to 
influence him to “ do something ” with his work, to impart his con- 
clusions, “in the name of Duty,” to others; while he found the 
effort of writing (which he disliked all his life) extremely distasteful, 
and besides felt very doubtful as to its value. “I still question,” he 
wrote to Mary in early days, “ whether it is at all possible to com- 
municate a feeling for art to people, except by personal contact.” 
He dreaded what he called “‘ the danger of falling into literature—I 
mean of getting to look at pictures as material for writing, of attempt- 
ing to put great painting into bad prose.” Moreover he was, at this 

1“ They’re just going to kiss.” 
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The Long Pilgrimage 
time, almost wholly without personal ambition. “ Even if I went 
back to America,” he wrote to Mary in 1890, “and just carned 
enough to live quietly somewhere with my sister I should be very 
happy, because I should have gathered enough impressions to occupy 
a whole lifetime.” Whether this was true may well be questioned, 
but it was undoubtedly sincere. And finally his reluctance to write 
about art was based on an acute dislike of what he called “ humbug- 
ology.” “‘ Aside from the mere difficulty of composition is the fact 
that au fond—don’t be surprised—I am too honest, and too much in 
earnest. I am so deadly sick of lying and lies. . . . All I really know 
is once in a while the impression a picture makes upon me. . .. 
The awareness of its meaning to me would be nearly as hard to 
communicate as discussing you with a mere acquaintance.” Already 
he was looking back on his first visit to Italy as to the Garden of 
Eden, in the days of innocence. “I wonder whether I shall ever 
spend again three months of such irresponsible, thoughtless happiness. 
I worked so hard and accomplished so much, but with no desire 
except for knowledge.” 

Mary won : the books were written, their author’s name was made. 
But now and again, as she herself has recorded, “in moments of 
conjugal tension,’ B. B. would complain that she had “ ruined his 
life by turning him from the disinterested contemplator of beauty 
into its vulgariser.” And when towards the end of his life, he pub- 
lished a revised edition of his Italian Painters of the Renaissance (1952) 
he re-affirmed in the Preface his old tenet, that what matters is not 
reading about pictures, but looking at them. “ We must look and 
look and look till we live in the painting and for a fleeting moment 
become identified with it. If we do not succeed in loving what 
through the ages has been loved, it is useless to lie ourselves into believ- 


ing that we do. A good rough test is whether we feel that it is 
reconciling us with life.” 


* * * 


* 


* 


It was this search fora total self-identification with beauty, a Gocthian 
reconciliation with the whole of life, that marked B. B.’s later journeys, 
as it had those of his youth. In the years between sixty-two and 
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Iris Origo 

seventy-three—the years in which, according to his own account, he 
began to be haunted by a wholly new “ feeling of hurry ”—he em- 
barked upon another series of journeys, of which one might well 
write what he himself had said about his first trips to the Italian hill- 
towns: “ All the days carried to the evening the buoyancy of morn- 
ing.” With his secretary Nicky Mariano as Angel to his Tobit— 
for Mary was too ill to travel in her last years, and died in Florence 
in 1945—he went to Scandinavia, Turkey, Spain, Palestine and Syria, 
Tunisia and Algeria, Tripolitania, Yugoslavia and Asia Minor. And 
once again, after all the years of specialisation and fame, he travelled 
as he had in the 1890’s—just “ to look and look and look.” Once 
again he was caught up in the magic of what he called, from Goethe’s 
familiar lines, “‘ Dahin-ness.” } 

Some external changes there were, of course : one does not travel 
at seventy on five lire a day, or live on bread and onions. Mary 
Berenson has described the preparations : the letters of introduction 
“drifting in by every post,” the inoculations and the pills and the 
packing : overcoats of three different weights, the glasses and sun- 
glasses, umbrellas and sunshades, sticks and fly-whisks, brandy and 
camomile and Benger’s Food, and even jam and honey. “ But the 
heaviest part of the luggage is books ’—not only about the country 
the travellers were bound for, but “‘ escape books, meant to be read 
when ruins and archaeology begin to pall: the Bible, poetry, bio- 
graphy.” But, for all this paraphernalia,’ the traveller’s spirit had not 
changed. When he drove over the rocky desert track from Tripoli 
to Gadames, all that he cared for (in spite of the torrid heat, the 
scirocco, the suffocating dust) was the increase in his own awareness. 
“Tt has afforded me,” he writes, “ sensation of the desert such as 
I never got, even in Egypt or Algeria.” As, at twilight, they passed 
some camp-fires of the Touaregs, he remembered the description 
of an early Arab poet “of how the cinders of such fires recalled 
to him this or that love of the past, and renewed the ache and long- 
ing for the days of his youth.” Only the speed at which the journey 
was being taken, irked him unbearably. “I already feel homesick 


1*Kennst du das Land wo die Citronen bliihn . . . 
Kennst du es wohl? Dahin! dahin 
Mécht ich mit dir, o mein Geliebter, zichn.’ 
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The Long Pilgrimage 


for every stretch, every view, every one of the infrequent villages 
that we leave behind.” At Gadames, where the whole little city is 
built within the oasis, around a large pool, he was completely 
enchanted. ‘‘ The water bubbles and glitters as at the Clitumnus, 
The tunnelled alleys form a maze with frequent openings to the sky, 
Occasionally these widen, and settees, like those of Roman triclinia, 
lie there, and there, against carved columns and ornamented stone 
walls, sit beggars, children, elders, notables. . . . Here at last I do 
get an impression of Africa.” 

At Leptis Magna and later on at Cyrene, he was able to yield to the 
full to his romantic love of ruins. ‘* They are evocative and roman- 
tic,” he wrote at Leptis, ““ to a degree that it would be hard to exagger- 
ate.” At Cyrene in spite of cold so great that he sat writing indoors 
in a fur-lined coat, he wandered for hours among the rock-cut tombs 
of the acropolis. “ The sentiment of all these invisible ghosts who 
lived and died in Cyrene down thousands of years, the silence of the 
ruins accentuated by the distant murmur of the sea, is more impressive 
than words can express.”” And the last day before his departure closes 
on a note of triumph: “So I have been to Cyrene, und das kann mir 
Niemand wegnehmen } 


* * * * * 


After this the range of B. B.’s journeys—except for a brief return 
to Tripolitania at nearly ninety—began gradually to draw in, though 
only geographically. Always he had maintained that a voyage of 
rediscovery was even better than one of discovery : “‘ The more I do 
a thing, the more I want to doit.” And so, in his eighties, it was with 
delight that he returned to the places in Italy he had loved most : to 
Rome and Venice, to Sicily, Calabria and Romagna. His curiosity 
was as green as ever, his mind as open to any new idea. Visiting the 
excavations at Palestrina, he concluded that the uniformity of certain 
types of construction, such as the Cyclopean walls of Alatri, may have 
been for magical reasons : ‘‘ The safety of a town may have depended 
on every stone being of a certain size and trimming, just as in Latin 


1 “ And that no one can take away from me.” 
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Iris Origo 

ritual every syllable had to be uttered in such and such a way, because 
otherwise it would have lost its power to compel the numen to do its 
bidding.” He was fascinated (“ though I soon have enough of it”’) 
by the new flood-lighting of the Forum and the Capitol. “It satis- 
fies our demand for ‘ otherness,’ our childish pleasure in the out of the 
way.” At Reggio, he was willing to admire the new sea-front, with 
its prosperous buildings and public gardens. And at Venice he had 
no praise too high for Count Cini’s restoration of the island of San 
Giorgio Maggiore, where the old monastic buildings had been turned 
into a great cultural foundation and the rest of the island into a training- 
school for poor boys. He saw in it “a neo-monastic establishment ” 
which perhaps, “in the darkling, noisy and warring world into which 
we are already plunged, may play the same part that they had for 
centuries in our past.’” Even when he could only deplore—as with 
regard to the tearing down of old buildings to produce wide high- 
ways—he asked himself whether his discomfort, in terms of the future, 
was not perhaps because “ we attach our own survival (in a measure 
at least) to things looking the way that we have always known 
them.” 

A friend whom he went to see in Rome has set down, from what 
he told her, his day’s routine at eighty-two. Morning tea at 6.30, 
writing until 8.45, followed by breakfast with his dear companion and 
secretary, Nicky Mariano, and reading and writing with her until 
9.45. Then, after dressing, a morning’s sight-seeing (generally a 
single sight, savoured at leisure) until 12.30; lunch with friends, a 
rest, and then out again for another sight or drive from 4 to 6. People 
to tea, rest, other friends to dinner and talk until 11.15. Then bed, 
with Nicky reading aloud until 12.30. And to this I must add that 
it was not infrequent that some busy ambassador or scholar would 
be fitted in for breakfast ! 

When asked whether he did not find it too great a dispersal of his 
energies to see so many people, he replied that to talk to them was a 
way of paying one’s ticket, one’s passage through life. He con- 
sidered himself a “ life-enhancer,” and this could only be achieved by 
talk, not writing. Besides, he himself still received a great deal from 
people : a sense of usefulness, a vital warmth, the knowledge of the 
point which his mind had reached. His body told him that he was 
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old, but his mind was still working as if he had before him a hundred 
years of work, study, adventure. 


* * * * * 


His last voyage of rediscovery, in his eighty-eighth year, took place 
very near home : he decided to use the little strength still left to him 
in visiting the sights of Florence and its surroundings once again, and 
“discovering my present relation to them.” In the course of two 
summer months he returned, a la recherche du temps perdu, to all the 
great galleries of Florence and most of its churches ; he delighted in 
the restoration of the Masaccio frescoes in S$. Maria Novella; he 
visited the Ufficio del Restauro, and was interested, but not pleased by 
their use of X-rays. “‘ The discovery of the painful gestation of the 
work of art destroys all aesthetic as compared with cerebral pleasure.” 
At San Martino alla Palma—looking out between the delicate lime- 
stone columns of the church’s portico, “‘ a rustic Parthenon ”’—he felt 
art and nature to be in perfect harmony. “ Fully sculptured hills, 
more or less pyramidal or at least triangular, rising up in places to 
1800 feet from a perfectly horizontal plain. The contrast between 
the pure geometry of the plain and the movement of the hills, with 
their long sloping downward lines, is infinitely reposeful.” 

It was then that he began to feel that all the beauty he needed could 
be found at his own door—not only in the landscape, but in the 
“young people as lovely as flowers” whom he could see whenever 
he went out for a drive, “‘ among the peasants working in the ficlds, 
the soldiers returning to barracks, the small townspeople out for a 
stroll.”” He even sometimes now enjoyed what once had irritated him 
beyond bearing, the din of what he called “ the human hive ’—carts 
going to market, workmen hammering and sawing, children shouting 
—* because it spelt the presence of other human creatures.” 

This return to a feeling of sympathy with people of all kinds, in- 
stead of only with an ¢élite—which had been markedly lacking during 
most of his life—was not wholly new. He had known it once before, 
as a very young man, at the time of his conversion to Catholicism at 
Monte Oliveto. A few days after his acceptance into the Church, he 
went to Perugia and from there sent Mary a glowing description of 
the people strolling down the Corso in their Sunday best, listening 
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Iris Origo 
to the band. “ The sun was so bright, the people looked so merry, 
[felt such a love for them all. I even felt reconciled to the brass band. 
There it was playing, why not walk in step with it sweetly and gladly, 
instead of paralysing my legs by trying to march in a different step ?” 

For many years this simple human tolerance—with the religious 
feeling that had awakened it—lay buried. But in his last years, as 
many felt who came near him, it came to life again, and was rational- 
ised as part of the process of “ humanisation ” which he had come to 
consider the highest, most complete of all human faculties. “ By 
humanisation,” he wrote, “I mean the faculty of putting oneself . . . 
under the skin, into the heart, the muscles even of another, and in 
ideation to react as the other would . . . Imagination in the Arts 
(the German Einfishlung) is nothing but making oneself feel as the 
object represented is supposed to feel . . . physically feeling how he 
breathes, how he presses on the ground when he stands, how he weighs 
when seated, how his arms and hands and feet are relaxed. Even 
landscapes and buildings are ‘ humanised” by the imagination.” 

The time came when, for all the beauty he required, there was no 
need to go beyond his own garden. He found in its flowers and trees 
a beauty and a variety unequalled by any work of art ; he discovered 
there, every morning, “ more than enough newness to suffice for the 
day.” ‘“‘ Each day, as I look, I wonder where my eyes were yesterday 

. I do not even have to look at pictures, for I have become my 
own painter... I require no sculpture, because my imagination 
has become so moulding that, having about me such models as the 
Tuscan peasantry, I can visualise them as statues in movement.” 


* * * * * 


So it was that B. B.’s long pilgrimage came to an end. “ This self, 
what isit ? For nearly seventy years I have been asking that question.” 
The figure he had presented to other people, he decided, had been 
merely “an image to which others approach as to a trading-port in 
old China”’—but to himself? “‘ After so long a run,” it seemed to 
him that he had come to live so much “in people, books, works of 
art, the landscape . . . that of self little is left over.” Whether this 
was so or not, I should hesitate to say. So vivid, so complex a per- 
sonality—one in which the ego had been called forth so readily by the 
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The Long Pilgrimage 

vibrations of his interlocutors—could it really become, as its owner 
at last claimed, merely “a perceiving subject”? Certainly the 
desire was not a new one. “ As I look back on seventy years of 
awareness,” he wrote, “ and recall the moments of greatest happiness, 
they were moments when I lost myself all but completely in some 
instant of perfect harmony.” His first experience of this nature— 
the ecstasy to which he gave the name of “ It-ness ””—had come to him 
as a child of six, under a lime-tree in early summer. It was this that 
he had sought in his first Italian journeys (“I am sure,” he wrote to 
Mary, “ that much of my love for Italy derives from the fact that it 
makes me completely forget myself”) and had found during his con- 
version—though only very briefly. His wife indeed suggested that 
it was precisely for this reason that he gradually slipped away from 
religion. “It was too personal to give him what he needed : it drove 
him in upon himself . . . while Art drove him out of himself, made 
him ask, not ‘ What am I?’ but ‘ What is it?’” In the end he had 
come to think of “a complete life” as one “ending in so full an 
identification with the non-self that there is no self left to dic.” 

In the last pages of his Self-Portrait he exclaimed, “ It is easy now to 
live in ecstasy.” Was it this self-annihilation that he meant? Those 
times of total abstraction which we all sometimes witnessed in his last 
years, that disconcerting fall of a shutter, almost in the midst of a 
sentence—was it merely physical exhaustion, or a more deliberate 
withdrawal, not only from his friends, but from himself? 

These were, I think, questions haunting the mind of many as he lay 
on that last day—wrapped, like a figure in one of his own Renaissance 
pictures, in a winding-sheet made of his soft white cashmere shawl— 
on the great central table in the-library which was, for all who had sat 
with him there, the very core of his house. (He himself, indeed, had 
written of the whole house as “ a library with living-rooms attached.” 
The body that lay there was so small, so frail, the exquisite long hands 
were worn to so fine a transparency, the face bore a look of such 
withdrawn serenity, that it seemed easy to believe that there had been 
“no self left to die.” 

It was a still, golden day and as we followed the coffin to the austere 
little Renaissance church of San Martino a Mensola, the scene was one 
of great harmony : the gentleness of the evening light, the pealing 
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Iris Origo 
bells, the olives outlined against the sky, the country road on which he 
had started out for so many autumn drives. It felt like a farewell, 
not only to our old friend, but to a whole world—perhaps to the last 
steady light of Humanism in Europe. It seemed very natural, too, to 
imagine B. B.’s own glance falling—not perhaps without a flicker 
of amusement—upon the scene, and upon the very diverse group 
people who were gathered there, with no attempt at hierarchy : old 
friends and new, devoted nurses and faithful servants, royalties and 
diplomats and literary men, pretty young girls and old women in 
black shawls, the notables of Florence and the butcher and baker of 
Ponte a Mensola, the valletti del Comune in their scarlet liveries, with 
the banners of Fiesole and Florence, and the school-children in their 


pinafores, carrying country posies. 
. * * * * 


A few days later, I returned to I Tatti to see Nicky and went 
up with her to the working part of the library. Everything was 
as it had always been : the stillness, the neat and crowded shelves, 
the papers and photographs upon the tables, the step-ladder on to 
which Nicky climbed to hand down to me B. B.’s last travel-diaries. 
And suddenly we were both of us overcome by an overwhelming 
sense of continuity, a consciousness of his presence almost greater than 
if, as so many times before, these books were about to be taken down 
to him for his own use. “If survival after death were conceivable,” 
he wrote, “I should wish to be the in-dwelling soul of my house and 
library ’—the library already then bequeathed to the scholars who 
would come after him. “To speak more grossly, I should like to 
haunt it.” Perhaps he will. 
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The Wind in this Corner 


BY JOHN HEARNE 


| the middle of the morning we drove out of the low, scrubby 
Queenshaven Hills and into the Braganza Plain. It was very hot 
and dry outside, but in the car, going fast with the windows open, 
the heat was only pleasant: a warm, thick-textured rush of air, 
smelling of baked brick and a peppery, grass tang of the deep country. 
Charlie McIntosh was driving us in his car, the big, always dusty, 
hard-used Buick that had covered every road in Cayuna bigger than 
a bridle path ; I was sitting behind with my forearms resting on the 
back rest of the driver’s seat; and Roger Eliot sat beside Charlie. 

“Well, it’s a good day for it,” Roger Eliot said. 

““A good day for what?” Charlie McIntosh asked, before | 
could nudge him to keep quiet. 

““A good day for murder,” Roger told him. “I don’t like 
committing murder in bad weather. That spoils everything. Don't 
you think so, Charlie ?”’ 

“Cho, God!” Charlie muttered. He was the older man but 
he sounded like a boy who has gone too far with adults and has been 
brutally snubbed. “* You don’t have to talk like that, Roger. It's 
not funny.” 

His florid, pleasant face was hurt and very Jewish, and as he squirmed 
in his seat I felt the big car surge forward on a burst of new speed. 
Charlie always finds comfort and release, in any situation that seems 
to go beyond his grasp, by driving too fast, or by swimming furiously 
across a harbour in which there are barracuda, or by getting drunk 
in a dozen widely separated bars, driving too fast to each of them. 

“How are the other assassins ?”” Roger said and turned to look 
back past me and through the rear window. “Good. They're 
still keeping up. We won't have to do all the knife work alone.” 

“It might help if you shut up, Roger,” I told him. “ None of 
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us are going to enjoy what we have to do. So why not stop whining 
as if you're the only one who hates it?” 

His small green eyes were sombre and forbidding as they turned 
to me, and his long, pale, ugly face was too vivid and yet empty. 
It reminded me of the sad, dangerous face you see, sometimes, when 
a man has been smoking ganja and feels all his connections with other 
men are down and is getting ready to kill or maim simply to assure 
himself that the gap he senses can be bridged. I made a fist and 
punched Roger gently on the shoulder and smiled. Sometimes 
people like Charlie and me, in the party, tend to forget how young 
Roger Eliot is. He is so good that it is easy to forget. 

“Go on,” I said. “I know what the Old Man means to you. 
But what about us, ch? You think we don’t feel it too?” He 
made a wry, tired grimace of disgust and turned away and looked 
before him again. We were travelling through the cane fields 
now, but from the rear window I could still see the hills, close behind 
us and faded by the long dry season. They were a dusty grey-green, 
stark and inhospitable under the glowing sky. Where the road had 
been laid across the saddle there was a white gash of limestone looking 
strangely alive against the bleached-out, dehydrated bush of the hill 
slope. The other cars were strung out along the straight road : 
Osbourne’s Riley and Douglas’s black Jaguar close together, and a 
good way behind, Dennis Broderick’s old station waggon trailing 
a lot of dirty blue exhaust. The canes were all around us, close 
packed, tawny with the sun, stretching for ten miles down to the 
coast where the sky above the swamps and the Caribbean was grey 
and hazy. The pink earth from the fields was dusted on the black 
road, and occasionally, as the tyres churned the soft surface, a tickling 
earth smell mingled with the sharpness of hot asphalt would swirl 
briefly about the car. 

“Do we have time to stop for a drink at Sherwood Bridge?” 
Roger asked me. 

“Sure,” I said. “Do you need one?” 

“ Good God, yes, man. I don’t want to go into him cold. Do you?” 

“No,” I agreed. ‘‘ A drink would be a good idea. Get rid of 
this lead in my stomach. We don’t want to get caught up in Sher- 
wood Bridge, though. How long since you've been there?” 
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“About three months,” Roger said. “When I was speaking 
at the Agricultural Show. But it’s Charlie’s territory. When were 
you over last, Charlie ?”’ 

“Ten days ago,” Charlie told him. “ There shouldn’t be much 
to hold us up today. They won’t have many new things that need 
listening to. Besides, it won’t be a bad thing for Eugene to show 
his face. He’s been so busy in the Eastmoreland divisions he hasn’t 
had time for Braganza.” 

“ How’s he doing in Eastmoreland?”’ I asked. “* Are we going 
to win down there ?”’ 

“You tell me,” Charlie said. “‘ Does anybody ever know how 
Eastmoreland is going to vote? Jesus, I’m glad I don’t have to 
fight the election down there. Those Eastmoreland boys kiss you 
on Monday and hang you on Tuesday, and nobody ever knows why 
they do either.” 

“They're not the only ones,’ Roger said. His voice wasn’t 
pleasant. It was flat and too precise and full of that angry sadness 
I had seen on his face. “ When it comes to kissing and killing, 
we're doing all right, aren’t we, Charlie?” 

I saw Charlie’s hands tighten on the wheel. He had big hands, 
firmly fleshed and virile like the rest of his body, covered with reddish 
freckles and a thick pelt of fine dark hairs. When he turned his 
face briefly to Roger, the full red lips were thinly compressed and 
the heavy bar of his moustache made a melancholy, decisive sweep 
across his profile. 

“When we stop at Sherwood Bridge,” he said, dead and even, 
“you can take the car and drive back to town. Tony and I will 
go on with Eugene. If you don’t want to do this, then you can back 
out now. Do anything you want but, for Christ’s sake, stop all the 
bull-shit. I’ve had enough. You hear me?” 

** Me too,” I said. ‘‘I know Charlie and me and the rest of us 
are pretty coarse, Roger, compared with you, but just stop reminding 
us how sensitive you are, ch?” 

The strange thing about it was that I think we all knew what we 
were trying to do. We were trying to get angry with each other 
so that when we reached the Old Man there would be enough anger 
left for us to do the job properly. 
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“Oh, shut up, both of you,” Roger said. He passed his hand 
roughly over his pallid, heat-shiny face. “* Let me think what I’m 
going to say to him. You have any cigarettes left, Tony ?” 

“Sure,” I said and smiled at him as he turned round and took 
one from the packet. ‘‘ Take it easy, boy. We've given you a 
nasty job, but take it easy.” 

“You want me to do it?” Charlie asked. “I'll do it, Roger. 
It ought to have been me from the beginning. Not you. It was a 
son of a bitch trick asking you to tell him.” 

Roger looked at him sideways and gave a warm, harsh snort of 
laughter. 

“You know something, Charlie?” he said. “You're a nice 
old bastard. Only your mother and I know it, but you’re all right. 
No. I'll do it. I have to,” 

“Let me do it,” Charlie said. ‘“‘It ought to come from me.” 

“Don’t be damn silly,” Roger said. “* Of course, I have to do it. 
If you or Tony or Eugene, or any of the others, initiated this it would 
finish him. When he thinks of the party and the movement now 
it’s your faces he sees. All of you who were with him from the 
beginning, or who went to prison with him during the war. No, 
you couldn’t do it. When I do it, I’ll be speaking for the new guard, 
ch. For the hard young professionals who hope to govern this 
bloody island after theelection. He'll understand that—just. I hope.” 

We drove on into the hot, sharp-shadowed plain. Nobody 
wanted to say anything more. We had said it all too often before 
this Sunday norning, and no amount of talking had made it any easier. 

At Sherwood Bridge we stopped beside the yellow, plastered 
wall of the Chinese grocery ; when we climbed from the car and 
stood on the gritty pavement, the heat rose from the concrete and 
enfolded us. The water in the gutter ran slimy and tepid around 
the tyres of the Buick, and a bright dense glare was flung into our 
faces from the white-limed wall of the courthouse across the street. 
The little town had the dreamy, suspended feeling of Sunday morning 
and a church bell somewhere sounded thin and lost in the still air. 
In about a minute the first people began to gather round us, and by 
the time the other cars turned into the street there was a good crowd 
on the pavement outside the grocery. If only half of them meant 
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to vote for us, it was still good to see that so many had collected so 
quickly. 

There was a lot of excitement when Eugene Douglas’s grey lion 
head emerged from his car, and further excitement, but lesser, when 
Osbourne and Broderick pulled up. Listening to the voices, | 
realised that unless the party did something very foolish, we were 
in this time. Even allowing for the fact that this was the Old Man’s 
parish, there was a note of recognition and pleasure in the voices 
that I had been hearing now for the last two months in other districts, 
It came from something more than the Old Man’s personal influence, 
and we all had waited a long time for that sound from a crowd, 

We went from the pulsing heat of the pavement into the green, 
bottle glimmering coolness of the bar. Yap, the grocer, was standing 
behind the scarred wooden counter and smiling as he saw the crowd 
coming after us. Everyone was talking at once and somebody 
put a glass into my hand and Yap looked at me, pointing to a bottle 
of soda on the counter, and I nodded and he opened it and handed 
it to me over the shifting heads. I splashed a little into the drink 
I had been given and watched the dark amber of the rum turn to 
pale gold and gave the bottle into a hand that reached out from the 
crowd. 

This was the sort of gathering in which you realised how good 
Roger Eliot was. As I talked to the people around me, I could see 
him in the middle of his group, very tall, white-faced, with that 
distinctive, bony ugliness, turning from man to man unhurriedly. 
Each response was certain and intimate and you knew that he enjoyed 
this campaigning in the grass roots as most men enjoy being with a 
pretty woman. This was his gift. One of his many. Charlie 
McIntosh had it too, by background training and because being with 
the crowd made him feel happy, but he would never have, in addition, 
the cold, legalistic authority that Roger could turn on in the House 
like the controlled bursts from a machine-gun. In the House, apart 
from the Old Man, the only person who carried more sheer weight 
was Eugene Douglas, and then only because he had more experience 
and had been with the Old Man from the very beginning. And 
nowadays when you sat in the visitor’s gallery, facing the opposition 
benches, and saw Roger Eliot and Eugene Douglas lounging side 
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by side, each with that bleakly exultant histrionic, barrister’s keenness 
on his face, you realised that Roger was the greater man. He was 
greater because he was younger and we had given him a party and 
4 machine to inherit. Sometimes, I wondered if we had asked too 
much of him too soon. It seemed to me that a lot of youth and a 
lot of gentleness had vanished from that intense, preoccupied face 
while none of us were really looking. 

He began to tell a clever and destructive story about the government 
and even the men talking with Eugene stopped to listen. I had 
heard it before, but listening to him tell it I found myself grinning. 
It was all very personal and rather obscene, as stories like that tend 
to be in Cayuna. We all pretend to be outraged when we hear 
them against ourselves, and then we start digging up one about 
our opponents. When he had finished the laughter crashed around 
us like surf. 

“Den tell me, Mister Eliot,” one of the men said ; he looked like 
a cane worker or a small farmer, in for the day. “ How we gwine 
do when election come? Who gwine win dis time?” 

Roger grinned and pushed him roughly, like a father pushing a 
grown son with affection. Nobody else but Charlie or the Old 
Man could have done it in quite that way, without patronage. 

“Who gwine win ?”’ he mocked the man, and appealed theatrically 
to the crowd. “* Who gwine win? You hear him? We going 
to win, of course. How you can ask a dam’ fool question like that, 
man? Lord, but we getting some milk an’ water workers in the 
patty nowadays. Who gwine win?” 

He clapped the man on the shoulder, hard, and grinned down at 
him, enjoying what he was doing so genuinely that the man grinned 
too, with delight and confidence, as the rest had already begun to 
chuckle and repeat what Roger had said. 

When it was time for us to go, the men in the bar came out to the 
pavement and watched us getting into the cars. They were very 
pleased that we were going on to see the Old Man, and they waved 
us down the street until we turned the corner by the Methodist 
Church. 

Beyond the church there was an iron bridge spanning a shallow, 
dirty green river ; sugar cane began on the far bank of the river 
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and the great column of the sugar factory chimney towered red and 
harsh into the deep, soft sky We could see the clean shimmers of 
heat rising from the road. 

Two miles from Sherwood Bridge, Charlie turned the Buick 
into a pink, rocky side road, and as the big car lurched and jolted 
in the ruts I could see, in the driving mirror, the others following. 
On the left there was a big, dried-out pasture with the Old Man’s 
famous mules grazing on the dusty stubble, along with four lordly 
jacks and seven swollen mares. In the field on the right there was 
a stand of heavy maize and another of dense, cool looking tobacco, 
Then the road began to rise a little and there, just under the crest of 
the hillock, was the Old Man’s house, and the Old Man, who must 
have heard the cars, standing against a pillar at the head of his steps, 
lifting his hand as we drove into the yard and parked in the shade of 
a breadfruit tree. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, and came halfway down the steps 
to meet us, “what an unexpected pleasure. Charlie, you young 
scroundrel, I knew you were coming. But not everyone else.” 

The great, square, cropped head moved forward on the enormous 
neck as he squinted into the yard to where Eugene Douglas, Broderick 
and Osbourne were getting from their cars. 

“Eugene!” he called as he took my hand and Roger’s simul- 
taneously. “I almost didn’t recognise you. I thought you must 
have left the island. . . .” 

“D. J.,” said Eugene and came up and put his hands on the Old 
Man’s shoulders. ‘How are you? I’ve been out of town every 
time you’ve come up. Things are tight in Eastmoreland and All 
Souls. We're going to need you in both places before the election. 
If we don’t get at least one set of seats from those two we might 
lose again.” 

“* We'll get ’em,” the Old Man said crisply. “‘1 promise you that. 
We have to, ch?” We can’t lose this time. Twice is as much as 
anyone can afford to lose in Cayuna. After that you're bad luck.” 

He stood, still holding Eugene by the arms, and smiling at us with 
the slight half twist of his lips that, for as long as we could remember, 
has always accompanied his brief, almost aphoristic lectures on the 
strategy of practical politics. Each of us there, except Roger Eliot, 
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could have written down about two hundred sentences, nearly 
proverbs, with which, for over thirty years, the Old Man had taught 
all he had learnt. 

“No, gentlemen,” the Old Man continued. “ We cannot lose 
this time. Do not even entertain the idea. Now let’s go in and 
spend a proper Cayuna Sunday morning. Good Heavens, but it’s 
splendid to see you all like this.” 

He turned and led us up the broad steps: a short, bow-legged 
old man, with immense shoulders and a back as broad as a bank 
door, who yet managed to appear of a height in a crowd of tall men. 
Always, in the past, when you had bent your head to talk to him you 
had felt as if he were making the concession. And now, as I watched 
his stiff-collared, immaculately linen suited figure between the bright- 
patterned, fluttering sports shirts and casual slacks of Roger and 
Eugene, there was still enough of the old demonic authority left to 
make those two towering men appear somehow slight. 

“Mildred!” The marvellous gong of a voice carried through 
the darkened, cool rooms of the old house. ‘“‘ Mildred, we have 
guests. Tell the girl to bring ice and all the rest of it. Come, 
gentlemen. Draw up your chairs here. The wind in this corner 
is always cool for some reason. Some accident of architecture. 
On the hottest day it’s always pleasant here. I know how you 
Queenshaven people complain about our Braganza heat. It makes 
men, though. You need a furnace for a good sword.” 

Watching us as we drew the wicker chairs into a semi-circle on 
the broad, wooden verandah, his old, wildly seamed face was firm 
and glowing with happiness. The huge, deer-like eyes sparkled. 
Once those enormous, liquid eyes and that compactly massive, 
squat body had been very nearly irresistible. All over Cayuna, now, 
you could see men and women, of all colours, with those same brown 
pools that beautified the plainest face, and with those same sloping, 
heavy shoulders. 

“D. J.,” Charlie said, “ you have any of that whisky you gave 
me when I was over last week ? Jesus, but that was a whisky, man. 
Don’t give it to these crows. They wouldn’t appreciate it. Save 
it for you and me.” 

The Old Man laughed: an emphatic, musical bark. He glared 
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at Charlie with a furious love that became suddenly too naked to 
witness without embarrassment. From the beginning, he had 
respected Eugene and Osbourne as nearly his peers, or been fond 
of those like Broderick and myself, but it had been Charlie who 
filled his hunger for the legitimate son he had never been able to 
have. Now there was only his daughter: a grey, plump woman 
called Mildred ; silent and distant like so many country spinsters, 

“* Any of that whisky ?” the Old Man said. “* Charlie McIntosh, 
you're a damned blackguard, as I’ve always maintained. Gentlemen, 
that person you see making himself at home on my verandah came 
here last week and under the pretence of talking party business filled 
his gut with over a quart of the whisky I keep for important guests. ... 
Mildred, for God’s sake, child, where is the drink? You want 
these poor men to die of thirst ?” 

He raised his voice to an unconstrained shout, and rubbed his 
hands hard together as if crushing his pleasure to get its essence. 
Then as the maid came out with the drinks and Mildred followed 
her, he sat down. We rose and Miss Mildred nodded to our greetings 
with a disdain that we knew was not directed at us personally but at 
whatever fate or chance had caused men to leave her alone with only 
a genially tyrannical old father to care for. She saw to the maid 
as the girl set the big mahoe tray with its load of bottles, glasses and 
a bowl of ice on the low verandah table. They both went inside 
again immediately. The maid was a big, clumsy looking girl, not 
wearing shoes, so I knew she must be from far back in the country, 
probably from the St. Joseph mountains. She seemed to be very 
apprehensive of Miss Mildred. 

“Now,” said the Old Man. He was alight with anticipation. 
Talking and drinking were two of the four or five things he had 
always liked doing best. He took us all in with one quick, hot 
glance. ‘‘ Charlie, my boy, work for your living. Find out what 
these gentlemen would like and give me a whisky and water. You 
know how I like it.” 

“Yes,” Charlie said, under his breath. “Five fingers of liquor 
and the dew off a blade of grass.” 

“What's that? What did you say?” 

“Nothing, D. J. Nothing. Just thinking aloud.” 
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“T hope so. I hope that was all.” 

I felt the smile on my face become unbearably strained and looked 
at Roger desperately, begging him in my mind to say what he had 
come to say and stop this ritual exchange between Charlie and the 
Old Man. Roger was carefully mixing himself a rum and ginger- 
ale, not waiting for Charlie to help him, and not looking at anybody. 
You could sense the crushing, Braganza heat in the bright yard, 
but the wind in this corner of the verandah was cool and gentle. 
As the Old Man had said it would be. As I had known it would 
be. I had sat here often enough. After a long time Charlie gave 
me my drink. 

“Here’s to victory, D. J.,” I said, and lifted my glass. 

“Tl drink to that, Tony.” He smiled, raising his glass first to 
me and then to the others, and then ran his square-tipped, coffee 
brown fingers energetically through the cropped, silver lawn of his 
hair. “My God, I'll drink to that. It’s been a long time, ch? 
Thirty years. You boys were in your twenties. And Roger... 
were you born yet, Roger?” 

“Yes,” Roger told him. “I was born. I wasn’t taking much 
notice, you understand, but I was born.” 

“My God,” the Old Man said again. “* Sometimes it seems like 
thirty centuries and sometimes like thirty months. I used to think 
I was mad sometimes. Expecting this damned island to want 
independence. You remember what they called us then? ‘The 
black man’s party.’ Well if we never win an election we can be 
proud of that. There isn’t a politician in the island now who wouldn’t 
like to have that title for his party. That’s our doing.” 

“You know what the government boys have started calling us 
these days?”’ Eugene asked him. 

“No. What?” 

“The white man’s party. I heard Gomez saying that over in 
Eastmoreland the other day.” 

The Old Man threw his head against the back of his chair and 
laughed. The wickerwork gave that peculiar shushing creak of 
cane as the chair shook under him. 

“Why ?” he asked, and chuckled again, “ why ?” 

“Oh, because of Roger, I suppose. Charlie too, if you count 
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Jews. Mostly because Fabricus is standing in Eastmoreland and js 
being very popular. It’s his old parish, you know. Before he came 
to Queenshaven. He’s beginning to frighten the government now, 
so Gomez decided to use his colour against him.” 

“Lack of colour, you mean,” the Old Man said with delight, 
““Good. That’s what I like to hear. Black man’s party. White 
man’s party. Jew man’s party. Chinaman’s party. They'll soon 
run out of labels. Each time they clap another one on us, it means 
we're hurting them somewhere.” 

““We've got them running, all right,” Charlie said, ‘but it’s 
going to be close. They could edge us out yet.” 

“Close !”’ the Old Man said. ‘‘ Of course it’s going to be close, 
But it’s our election. I can smell it. If we get in this time, and 
the next, we're set for a long innings. Good God! After thirty 
years’ fighting, to sit with men like you on a government front 
bench.” 

He leaned forward and gave his empty glass to Charlie. The 
stretched, deeply grooved skin of his face was burnished with the 
drink he had just taken. Charlie mixed him another quickly and 
he leaned back again. The long stomach was quite flat under the 
gleamingly starched linen waistcoat, and in the irreducible, wom 
bronze of his face, the eyes were much too young and adventurous. 

Now, I said, to myself, now, Roger. He’s given you the cue. 
Say what you have to say. For all of us. If you don’t say it now, 
when will you ever say it? 

I heard the shallow heave of Eugene’s breathing beside me. _Brode- 
rick’s fat yellow face was beaded with little unattractive drops of 
sweat. Charlie was a still, untidy heap in his chair, and Osbourne 
had begun to finish his drink in small, ridiculous sips. 

“Look, D. J.,” Roger said. “‘ We haven't come out just to finish 
your liquor. We want to talk a few things over with you. Election 
business. And about afterwards.” 

His precise and resonant lawyer’s voice was a little high. He 
looked into his drink, then swallowed half of it. 

“* Of course,” the Old Man said. “I have a number of points 
I want to raise myself. I shall be putting them before the executive, 
officially, when we meet in Queenshaven next week, but so many 
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of you are here this morning that I'd like to discuss them now.” 

“What we had in mind——” Roger said. 

“TI made a memorandum,” the Old Man said. ‘‘ Mildred was 
typing it for me last night. I'll go and get it... . Gentlemen, 
your glasses are empty. Charlie McIntosh, you dog, see to your 
duties or I'll cut you off without a shilling.” 

He stood up and his stiffness in getting from the chair was barely 
perceptible. And then we were looking at each other and listening 
to the slow, decisive footsteps going across the wooden floor of the 
old-fashioned drawing room. 

“He never even listened,” Roger said. ‘‘ Has he ever listened ? 
He’s run this damned party so long he thinks it’s his personal property. 
There’s no easy way out of it now, Eugene. I’m going to give it 
to him straight. He won’t understand it otherwise.” 

“He was the party,” Broderick said sullenly. “‘ He was all the 
party this island had when you were still wetting your pants, Roger. 
When I was half your age, he was burning up Cayuna like a bush 
fire. He has a right to say his say. More right than any of us. 
My God !” 

Roger turned on him with the speed of a biting dog, and I could 
almost touch the relief and eagerness with which he fastened on a 
cause for anger. On the excuse for any heat that might drive him 
through what he had to tell the Old Man. 

“Right, Broderick,” he said. ‘‘ You do it. Or don’t let’s do 
it. Just as you all please. Say the word, gentlemen, and I'll stop 
where I started and we'll listen to what he has to say, as we always 
hove... 

He was shaking with desolate rage. 

“We'll listen,” Eugene said quietly. “* We'll listen as we always 
have. And we'll learn something, as we always have. But not 
until you’ve told him he can’t stand for election again, Roger. Not 
until you’ve told him that he has to leave the House. That’s what 
we came out here for, and you are going to do it, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” Roger said, and the word was rough with the violence 
of his conflict. “‘ Yes, I’m going to tell him what he should have 
realised for himself. But I don’t want any of you old comrades-in- 
arms looking at me as if it’s all my idea.” 
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“Nobody is doing that,” Charlie said heavily. “Just do what 
you have to and get it over. It’s going to be kinder that way.” 

Then we heard the Old Man’s emphatic footfall coming back 
across the drawing room. He stood in the doorway studying two 
closely typed pages of foolscap, his rolled gold spectacles pushed up 
on his forehead. God knows why the Old Man had ever wom 
spectacles. His vision hadn’t altered much between seven and seventy- 
five. But he wouldn’t read the posters on a wall without an claborate 
performance of taking out the ancient, faded, almost colourless, 
morocco case, removing the spectacles, putting them on carefully, 
and then, as carefully, pushing them up his forehead, almost to the 
hair line. This had become part of his legend. Cartoonists used it. 
Little, barefoot boys in the street acted it. Visitors to the House 
stayed to see it. It hadn’t done us any harm at all. 

“Gentlemen,” the Old Man said, “I was considering our tactics 
the other night.” Still studying his sheets he stepped onto the 
verandah and settled in his chair with a grunt. “I feel that we are 
going to need more emphasis in the north. Much more than we've 
given it up to now. It has always been our weak spot and we've 
always dodged it. Not any more though, gentlemen. We're going 
to take the fight to them——” 

“D. J.,” Roger said; his voice was calm, now, and weary, but 
suddenly assured. As he sat there, leaning forward with his clbows 
on his knees and holding his glass in both hands, I could see two 
hectic smears of colour along the cheek bones, beneath the very pale, 
normally waxen skin. “‘D. J., before you get onto the general plan 
of the campaign, there is something we'd like to discuss. It’s very 
important.” 

The Old Man looked up, the frowning flicker of his impatience 
merely suggested within the lustrous vitality of his eyes, like the 
lightning you thought you saw behind the mountains at night. 
“Certainly,” he said to Roger. “‘ We have all day. You're all 
staying to lunch, by the way. I’ve told Mildred. What's come up, 
Roger? You sound worried.” He sprawled easily, in that long 
familiar slouch of confident readiness, his face tightening into the 
still, sharply edged cast of experienced attention, the face of an old 
hunter to whom any problem is a repetition of one known long ago 
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and yet one needing care because some detail is always new. “ Elec. 
tions !”” he said happily. ‘‘ They always bring more trouble than 
any blasted thing I know. Even women. They're the price we 
pay for being politicians.” 

“DP. J.,” Roger asked him, “have you ever thought of giving 
up the House? Giving up parliamentary work, I mean, and using 
yourself on the trade union side?” 

“ Giving up the House ?”” We sat in a sort of hypnotised absorb- 
tion as we watched bewilderment and then exasperated dismissal 
of an unworthy waste of time struggle for place in the Old Man. 
“Roger, boy, what the hell are you talking about ? If that’s what’s 
on your mind, I'll settle it right away. No. I’ve never thought of 
leaving the House.” He gave a short bark of laughter, half annoyed, 
half indulgent. ‘“‘ Not until the people of Braganza parish vote me 
out, at least. And they’ve been sending me up for thirty years now. 
What in God’s name brought this on ?”’ 

“You,” Roger said. “And the elections. And thinking about 
you after the elections.” 

“ And what I'd be doing in trade union work at my age,” the Old 
Man said, ignoring him still with the same wry anger that was no 
more than the quick reflex of a stallion at stud, “I don’t know. 
What’s the matter, has Brod been neglecting his duties there ?” 
He winked at Broderick, who was the leader of the trade union 
congress that during the years had grown into affiliation with the 
party, and Broderick grimaced back at him stiffly as Roger got to 
his feet. He stood deliberately, and the three steps he made along 
the verandah and the three steps back were deliberate also, controlled 
and almost pensive, and when he stood above the Old Man, I thought, 
‘Merciful Heavens, he looks just like the Old Man did that afternoon 
during the war when they came to arrest him for sedition as he left 
the House.’ And it was true. Roger as he stood there, elongated 
rather than merely tall, grotesquely thin, hunched in his bright 
shirt like a harlequin in the mime, all knobs, angles and elbows, 
with his tapered yet ugly hands jammed into his trouser pockets, was 
invested with the same moment’s quality that I had seen on the Old 
Man when they arrested him, politely enough and on the steps outside 
because members were immune while the House sat: a quality at 
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once angry and serene, passionately implacable with the sense of utter 
conviction. 

“D. J.,” Roger said. “ Will you listen?’’ And the Old Man 
looked up quickly, as the weight of that charged voice roused in 
him his first serious apprehension. “‘ Yes,” the Old Man said, 
“Go ahead, Roger.” 

“We're asking you to resign your seat,” Roger said. “To 
resign and not make it an official executive matter. We want you 
to join Broderick in the trade unions and do the sort of field work 
you still do better than anyone else. The executive want you to 
present them with your resignation when you come up next 
week.” 

“* The executive,” the Old Man said. “I didn’t know the execu- 
tive...” His voice had become thick and uncertain and when I 
saw the papers in his hand begin to shake I looked away. I didn’t 
want to look at the others. “‘ The executive,” the Old Man said 
again, and then harshly, astonishment, not protest but stark incompre- 
hension, lending strength to the uncertain voice, ““ Why? I must 
have a reason for this.” The great eyes as they stared at Roger were 
dulled, opaque and absolutely still, and his face had a livid rigidity, 
as if he had gone beyond a point of disbelief to where the personal 
shock was much less than a sense of awed encounter with some 
fathomless and abstract phenomenon. “Why?” he demanded. 

“* Because we are going to win this time,” Roger said, “‘ and you 
could not stand five years as Chief Minister. No, listen, D. J. Let 
me finish.’” He was pleading and almost anxious now, hurrying 
what he could into the destruction we had chosen him to commit. 
““Do you have any idea what we're going to have to do in the next 
five years, after we get in? What sort of mess we have to clear up? 
There’s five hours’ paper work a night for any minister. Let alone 
the business in the House during the day. Half the year we'll be 
beating around Europe and America raising capital investment. 
Off one damn ’plane, into another, living out of suitcases, fighting 
it out at an all day conference for an extra million dollars. So you 
really think you could do that, D. J.?” 

The Old Man’s gesture was unthinkably distant and disinterested. 

“T believe,” he said conversationally, almost absently, “that I 
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have proved my capacity for work in the past. Go on. I should 
like to hear this to the end.” 

His gaze travelled to each of us, with a flat, bleak absence of surprise 
that was far worse than recognition of treachery. It was then, I 
think, that the necessary, hungrily sought anger that had eluded Roger 
all morning finally seized him. 

“Listen he shouted. “Listen, D.J.”” Not pleading and anxious 
now, but shivering in an ecstasy of inextricable rage and sadness. 
“You can’t do it. You know you can’t do it. However much 
you want to. It’s a government you'll have to lead in October, 
not a radical opposition. You'd last a year, maybe two, and then 
you'd have to go. And even then you wouldn’t have done your 
work properly. Well, we're not going to waste you like that, you 
hear. What you started in this island and what you built with us 
is too good to throw away. We want to use you where you'll do 
a job. On the sugar estates or on the wharves, and among the 
fishermen. That’s what youknow. That’s what you can do standing 
on your head. Tell me that isn’t so. Tell me that isn’t so, if you 
dare.” 

“T don’t agree,” the Old Man said. 

“You don’t agree.” It was hard to tell whether the rasp in Roger’s 
voice was savagery or tears or triumph. ‘“‘ Of course you don’t 
agree. Not now. You want to be on the front bench with us. 
That’s what you saw thirty years ago. A front bench with men 
like Eugene and Charlie and Tony and me. Well, you've got it 
for us. But it’s not for you. And you'll know it tomorrow. You 
probably know it already because that’s the sort of man you are. 
If you weren’t, do you think I'd be standing on this blasted verandah 
saying what I’ve just had to say?” 

He was bent over, folded from the waist in that slightly incredible 
fashion of the immensely tall whose skeletons seem to struggle for 
release from the too scanty flesh, as if he were not bent but suspended 
from the ceiling by a wire attached to the base of his spine ; his face, 
thrust close to the Old Man’s, suffused now with the uncontainable 
mixture of sadness and pure fury compelling from the Old Man, 
now, by some sheerly visible, silent and terrific explosion of will, 
an acknowledgement not only of those truths by which he had taught 
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us to live in our work but of how well he had taught those truths 
to us, both men locked and isolated within that explosion of shared 
service, love and integrity of purpose, neither man conceding one 
particle of his anger or sorrow or stubborn righteousness until 
reluctantly, tentatively, then with sudden and prodigal gencrosity, 
the will of the older man recognised the faith behind the will of the 
younger, recognised that and saluted, also, what it must have cost 
a man as yet so young and vulnerable. 

“Good God, boy,” the Old Man said softly, “* don’t stand there 
like that. I feel as if you're a tree about to fall on me. Sit down.” 

Roger sat, in the slow careful fashion of a man who has been 
exhausted to a point where he dare not trust his muscles to perform 
the simplest action. As slowly he took his right hand and a handker- 
chief from his pocket and wiped the film of damp and grease from 
his face. He grinned lopsidedly at the Old Man. It was a hot day. 
Such as you get only in Braganza. In the middle of the cane fields, 
on the south side of the mountains, cut off from the northern trades 
and too far from the sea to catch the breeze. Even in this comer 
of the Old Man’s verandah you could feel a declaration of heat, 
distinct and independent, parasitically attached to the accidental 
current of cool air. 

“I did not realise,” the Old Man said, “ that this was the feeling 
of the executive. Of course I shall be proud to accept whatever 
you may suggest. Gentlemen! Your glasses are empty again. 
There is plenty of time for another before lunch. Charlie !” 

His gaze, withdrawn but courteous, roved across our circle, not 
so much repudiating contact as, for now, impervious to what might 
mistakenly be offered as a substitute. Passed round us until it rested 
on Roger where he sat wrapped in his own exhaustion like a Mexican 
in his blanket. 

Hot, I thought. Dry hot. No rain. Much more of this and 
the Old Man will have to buy grass from the hills for his mules and 
his jacks and those mares in foal. 

I don’t know why this occurred to me then. Perhaps to protect 
me from an act of intimacy we had all witnessed but from which 
all but two of us had been excluded. 
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The Long Summers 
An extract from Childhood 
BY C. DAY LEWIS 


| AM standing at the top of the garden, steeling myself to make my 
usual headlong dash past a clump of red-hot pokers. These flowers 
stood at the intersections of the narrow, mossy, box-edged paths, 
and they hummed all day with ambushes of bees and wasps. Like 
flaming swords they barred my way—not to Paradise, for the whole 
garden, the paddock, the meadows, the out-buildings, the house were 
paradisal—but to the most enchanted region of it ; for at the bottom 
of the garden lay the lily-ponds under their chestnut trees, and Keyes, 
the gardener, was digging potatoes or stooping amongst the raspberry 
canes. 

The box-hedges colour the air with a patina of greenish scent. 
The red-hot pokers buzz at me menacingly. This year I am surely too 
old to run past them. Wasps and bees only sting, I have been told, 
when they are annoyed, and it must infuriate them to have someone 
galloping past them while they are trying to concentrate on the red-hot 
pokers. Holding my breath, I set off on the long trail to the bottom 
of the garden, forty yards away. Ata brisk walk, which by a tremend- 
ous effort I prevent from degenerating into a trot, I pass the malignant 
clumps, unscathed. Triumph! Flushed with vain-glory, I walk 
back past the red-hot pokers, sneering inwardly at all winged and 
stinged creation. There is a screech from among the gooseberry 
bushes—a melodious, operatic screech, for my Aunt Agnes was trained 
at the Royal Irish Academy of Music— 

“Keyes! Help! I’ve a bee in my hair !” 

Knos, as I called her, was always getting bees in her hair, which 
grew luxuriantly, long enough to sit on. 

Ambling up the path, Keyes prods about in her tresses with his 
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The Long Summers 
earthy fingers, “* Hold still now, will you !”” he exclaims, in the same 


tone as he uses to the pony. 

“Ow !” sings Knos, “he’s stung me!” 

“Ah, never mind that! Where’s the bee? That’s another of 
my bees kilt.” 

He extricates the creature and flips it away. Aunt Alice runs out 
of the house with a blue-bag. . . . 

The house is Monart* Rectory, a few miles from Enniscorthy in 
County Wexford. Here, for several summers between 1908 and 
1914, Knos brought me to stay with her brother and sister ; and 
returning here during the summer vacation in 1924, I read Lucretius 
for my Oxford Honour Mods, and became engaged to Mary, who 
travelled out from England a week or so after me. One way and 
another, Monart did more than any other place for my sensuous 
education. 

The summers there run into one another, so that now they seem 
all one summer and perpetual sunshine, though it must have rained 
sometimes, for the lamentable hee-hawing of asses sawing the air— 
a sign of rain—runs through my memories of the place, and the 
mossy tennis courts of neighbours, where I watched the grown-ups 
playing, were often so damp that the balls soon turned as green as the 
shrubberies from which I used to retrieve them. But if it rained, it 
must have been timely showers to ripen the fruit, which grew in 
phenomenal plenty at Monart—gooseberries big as ping-pong balls, 
bucketsful of raspberries, plums bursting with ripeness. It was a 
Marvellian garden, rich and relaxed. 

Rude plenty extended some way indoors. We were always 
eating: breakfast, elevenses, lunch, early tea, high tea, late supper, 
with visits to the fruit trees and bushes in between, or to the earthen- 
ware crocks which held buttermilk and cold, cold water from the wells. 
Yet the house, bowered in all this exuberance, was small—a low, 
white-washed house with a slate roof—the furniture sparse and shabby, 
the yard nettle-grown, the out-buildings dilapidated. But it was not 
till I returned there as a young man that I realised how threadbare 
and cramped was the interior. For a child, it made the right size and 
shape of a world, cosy within, a demesne bounded on one side by 

1 Pronounced Mdnirt. 
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chestnuts and lily ponds, on the other by a shoulder of meadow sloping 
down to the road, and beyond—far away as next summer—the White 
Mountain rising up from the Wexford plain. In recollection it is 
as Constable described the landscapes of Claude: ‘ All is lovely— 
all amiable—all is amenity and repose ; the calm sunshine of the 
heart.” 

At Monart I enjoyed the repetitive rhythm which children and 
poets thrive on. After breakfast, I went out with Aunt Alice to feed 
the hens. Her hens were never so happy as when laying eggs in out- 
of-the-way places : luckily, the creatures were as brainless as they were 
perverse, so I came to know the ditches, the clumps of nettles, the holes 
and corners, where each of them regularly deposited her eggs ; but 
the pure astonishment of finding a cache in some hackneyed hide-out 
never faded. Aunt Alice I remember as a kindly, comfortable, 
clucking woman, with blue eyes, a red face, and an incipient white 
moustache. She, like Knos, was a chatterbox—the more so for living 
most of the year with the almost Trappist silences of Uncle Willie. 

After the hens had been attended to, the sisters would sit on the tiny 
patch of lawn at the back of the house, shelling peas and having a great 
old gas. They had not seen each other for a year, and it would take 
them weeks to get through the doings of brothers, sisters, cousins, 
nephews and nieces, friends. 

“What's Florrie doing now ?”’ 

“T had a budget from her last week. She went on a picnic to 
Howth with Harold. Harold’s wife was wearing a sweet dress ; 
she found the pattern in Home Chat.” Etc. etc. 

“Lily sent me a scratch the other day. They have a new clergy- 
man, she says, a very clever man, he preaches such deep sermons 
Lily can’t make head or tail of them at all at all.” 

On and on droned the voices, blending slumbrously with the roo- 
coo-rooing of doves in the treetops and the summer-long hum of 
insects. The lazy, sunny, boring conversation came to my ears like 
sea sound in a shell, as I poked at a ladybird with a grass stem or canoed 
an empty pea-pod over the lawn or watched the butterflies whose 
dithering flight was no more erratic than my aunts’ talk. Oh, the 
delicious ennui of childhood !—delicious in retrospect, certainly, but 
even then never oppressive, for it lay lightly upon me, fluttered over 
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me as gently as butterfly wings, while I awaited with celestial un- 
impatience the next event of the day—Keyes plodding up the garden 
to pump water for the house. 

This took place every morning at a given hour. Our drinking- 
water, sweet and chill, came from one of several wells scattered about 
the place. Water for other purposes was pumped up from the lily 
ponds into a tank. It was not a large tank, I imagine, but then we did 
not go in for a desperate amount of washing—top-and-tailing twice a 
day, and a hip-bath once a week, is all I remember. The hoarse 
clanking of the pump, like the braying of asses which it resembled a 
little in rhythm and even in timbre, was one of my constant summer 
sounds. Iswung on the iron handle, as Keyes laboured it up and down: 
there was no bliss quite equal to that of helping or watching this godlike 
man at his work. 

Because the pump water came from the lily ponds, and the filter— 
if it existed at all—was ineffective, we used to share our hip baths with 
bits of leaf, spiders, flies, small beetles and other detritus. The water 
itself was brackish and discoloured, though not, as I might have 
expected, the darkling hue of the ponds, a hue almost as ebon and 
glossy as that of the chestnuts which had dropped into them from the 
branches above and floated there in clusters, dyeing themselves black. 
The ponds, on whose dark glass the water-lilies rested like hands 
cupped in oblation, were connected one to another by a tiny, over- 
grown stream. This part of the garden, overshadowed by chestnut 
trees, with a dense shrubbery of laurels beyond, was always silent, 
immobile, secretive. Had I been an imaginative child, I should have 
looked for the Sleeping Beauty there, or made my own legends out of 
it. But all I wanted was to navigate the ponds; and one year Keyes 
did float me off onto the biggest one—I cannot remember if it was in a 
barrel or on a raft: the experience was not as enthralling as the 
anticipation, for even this pond was only about twenty yards in dia- 
meter and the lilies interfered with my progress ; but I have never, 
all my life since then, seen water without wanting to sail on it. 

It is now nearly midday. My aunts have at last stopped talking and 
gone indoors to prepare the next meal. Leaving the lily ponds, I 
run the gauntlet of the red-hot pokers, and make my way round the 
corner of the house, past fuchsia bushes which splash its white wall with 
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blood-red gouts, and go in at the french windows. Presently Uncle 
Willic emerges from his study, where he has been writing a sermon 
or a batch of letters to other bibliomanes—he was for ever buying, 
selling or exchanging books, many of them worthless, with cor- 
respondents all over the British Isles. We sit down at table. Holding 
the bread-knife poised over cottage loaf, barmbrack or soda-bread, 

Uncle Willie ejaculates the word pain, rhyming it with ‘rain’. No 
slice of bread was offered by him without that word and a twitching 
at the corners of his long mouth as though some deeply imbedded 
and complex witticism were working its way to the surface. Pain 
became a refrain-word of my childhood, a major item in the list of 
repetitions which charmed and reassured. 

Uncle Willie, the Reverend W. G. Squires, was, I can see now, a 
full-blown eccentric. As a child, though, I accepted him with no 
astonishment whatsoever, swallowed him whole. His face was a 
caricature of a face: eyebrows black and thick as Groucho Marx’s 
moustache, lantern jaw, mouth trembling on the brink of some 
profound and inaccessible humour, huge teeth stained by pipe-smoking 
—tecth whose movements when he ate seemed entirely unrelated 
with the movement of his jaw, as though he worked them in- 
dependently by invisible strings. He ate noisily too, champing like 
a horse. He must have been, I think, a terribly shy man, both his 
mannerisms and his taciturnity ingrained in him by some crying need 
for self-protection. Women, even his own sisters, clearly disquieted 
him : he would address nearly all his remarks to me ; and years later, 
when Aunt Alice had died and Knos went to housekeep for him, 
she told me he often hardly spoke to her from one end of a day to the 
other. He conducted services in a wild caricature of the ‘ parsonical ’ 
voice, m’nyuming and m’nyahing, making long pauses in the most 
inappropriate places, switch-backing down and up at the end of each 
sentence. “‘ We will now sing,” he would enunciate, leaving a 
yawning gulf between the last and the penultimate word, “ we will 
now sing the, m’nyah, one hundred and tenth . . . sam.” 

To me, this gentle, weird, detached man was incuhausibly kind. 
No doubt, like all children, I mercilessly exploited this kindness ; 
yet he only once lost patience with me—when I hit him a too effective 
blow during one of our rough-and-tumbles. Violence played small 
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part in his life. But one day a tinker and his wife came to the door 
asking Uncle Willie to baptise their child. A time was appointed, 
Arriving at the church, he found it filled with a whole tribe of tinkers, 
and the “infant” candidate for baptism turned out to be a strapping 
boy of nine or ten who, when my uncle splashed water on his forchead 
to make the sign of the Cross, squared up to him, yelling, ‘‘ Do that 
again, Mister, and I'll give y’ a crack!” 

Uncle Willie, like Knos, had the simpleton quality which is found 
in many saintly characters. He did not have to squeeze himself small 
or put on fancy dress, as most adults do, before entering into a child’s 
mind. One of the outhouses at Monart had whitewashed walls 
inside, and we pretended to each other that it was haunted. One day 
I wrote a bloodcurdling message from the ghost in red ink on its wall, 
and brought Uncle Willie to see it. He stared aghast at the message : 
his huge teeth chattered as if they would break loose from the gums: 
a delicious terror seized me, so that I almost believed he believed a 
ghost had done it. After that, each of us spent many happy moments 
creeping into ‘ the ghost-house ’ unobserved by the other and scrawling 
fresh, horrific graphiti on the walls. 

But it is time now for Uncle Willie to be off, on his afternoon 
round of visits. In black clericals, green with age and exposure, 
he mounts his bicycle by way of the step on the back axle, and goes 
scudding down the rough drive. What shall I do this afternoon? 
—attach myself, probably, to Keyes and follow him around in a daze 
of pure satisfaction. I have no notion what we talked about, if we 
did talk. He was much sought after in the district as a ‘healer’, 
both of animals and of warts ; also, he believed in the fairies—believed 
in them, I fancy, as an unscientific town-dweller might believe in 
electricity—it is there, it is useful, it is dangerous, it has its own laws 
and should not be tampered with except by experts. I don’t remember 
his ever talking to me about fairies; perhaps he thought them an 
unsuitable subject for a Rector’s nephew: nor can I recall his face or 
figure. He comes back to me now as an earthy smell, a presence in 
whose company I felt an absolute contentment, and a man whose 
tasks, while I watched or helped him, sticking as close to him as his 
own shadow, foreshadowed for me the comfortable routines of 
manhood’s labour. He was the second of my long line of heroes. 
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C. Day Lewis 

It may have been this very afternoon that he cleared the spring in 

the paddock. A scoop of sandy earth beneath a boulder, it was. 

When the leaves were cleared out, I could see the sand grains dancing 

and a spiral shape growing out of them, linking the source with the 
dimpled surface. Thirty years later, it rose up into a poem, 


They watch the spring rise inexhaustibly— 
A breathing thread out of the eddied sand, 
Sufficient to their day. 


I must have watched it, as I gazed at the lily pond and the floating 
chestnuts, in a state of trance, Neither then nor for some time later 
did I have a trace of scientific curiosity, and this I greatly regret now. 
I don’t think I ever asked why does the spring do that, or why do the 
chestnuts turn black in water : I just looked, absorbing such things, 
receiving their nature—the pure essence of it—and storing them up 
for a purpose of which I could have no foreknowledge. So, that 
afternoon, I gazed mindlessly at the shallow scoop beneath the boulder, 
the sand-grains dancing and the umbilical cord of water, as I see it 
now, attaching the navel on the pool’s surface to its source. 

But, however enthralling the spring, the forking of potatoes, the 
polishing of the pony’s harness, or whatever task Keyes was engaged 
on, at four-thirty I had to tear myself away for the next regular event 
of the day. A bicycle-bell rings in the distance. I race down the 
meadow, which seems big as a prairie, meet Uncle Willie at the gate 
in the dry-stone wall under the fir trees, and push his bicycle up the 
drive. For this I receive, every afternoon, a penny. The penny is a 
bonus, expected but supererogatory : the main reward is to push the 
bicycle. My uncle removes his trouser-clips, gazes at me quizzically, 
his mouth working as if some seismic joke were about to boil over and 
issue forth. 

“You'll never push the bicycle?” 

“T will.” 

“Ah, you're not strong enough. I can hardly get it up the hill 
myself, sure.” 

“It’s easy.” I start wheeling it off. 

“Well, look at that! The boy has the strength of Samson. .. . 


Show me your purse now.” 
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I produce the purse. 

“One coin of the rellum. Will you have it now or wait till you 
get it?” 

The pennies were spent, as like as not, at Mile House—a little shop 
half-way in to Enniscorthy—on sweets or clay pipes. I can still see 
the bubbles I blew, one lucky day, sailing up over an elm tree, up like 
the souls of the blessed towards the blue heaven ; but they were not 
souls to me, not metaphors, only soap-bubbles which I followed with 
my entranced eyes, sharing their radiance and buoyancy, floating 
with them into the blue, my feet still very firm on the reassuring earth. 

I was singularly fortunate to spend these summers of childhood 
among such people, easy-going, simple-minded, affectionate. To 
them I owe a capacity for relishing the everyday and recognising the 
attractions in the commonplace ; and I have to thank them, too, fora 
certain fund of calm within myself, which Monart surely did much to 
create and which I am able to draw upon in emergency—a sense, even 
when I am out of my depth, lost and struggling desperately, that there 
is firm ground not far away. Returning to Ireland in 1924, and asa 
result of my total misreading of Bradshaw arriving a whole day late 
at Rosslare—on a Sunday, too, when the Irish railway system stopped 
dead—I got into a fearful fluster, the Anglo dominating the Irish in 
me, till a porter crooned soothingly, ‘Time enough, sir, time 
enough,” and I knew I was back where a missed connection does not 
mean the end of the world. 

The routine of our days at Monart I see now, looking back, as a 
positive thing, a trellis on which my young life could climb and spread. 
Though I was the only child there, the household did not at all revolve 
around me, and so the adult world pressed only lightly upon me. 
My aunts and uncle had, I imagine, no theories about child upbringing, 
and therefore little anxiety over it. Indulgent they certainly were ; 
but since they themselves had been brought up in a large family, 
they knew instinctively the steadying effect upon a child of having 
its own status within the group, of ‘ knowing its place’ and living 
by a natural system of degree under which the demands of the younger 
are not given automatic priority over the rights of the older ; and so 
their indulgence to me was neither capricious nor enervating. 

We were both an ordered little unit and a somewhat isolated one, 
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a Protestant enclave in a Catholic community, with only a farm or 
two and my uncle’s small, plain church nearby, his parishioners 
scattered over a wide area. One of these, Mr. Witney, a farmer— 
he may have been my uncle’s churchwarden—is the only frequent 
visitor to the Rectory that I can remember, a very fat man with a fat 
voice. His huge thumbs were stained yellow—a feature I attributed 
then, not to smoking, but to his habit of placing a thumb over a wasp, 
whenever he saw one on a window-pane, and squashing it to death. 
[admired him both for his intrepidity with wasps and for his reckless 
driving. The road into Enniscorthy was a twisty one, and had a 
tall white stone on the inner verge of each corner. When I accom- 
panied him, Mr. Witney would gallop his dog-cart round the corners, 
shaving these stones with its big wheel, himself sweating as vigorously 
as the horse, his small, faded blue eyes glancing mischievously round at 
me. I was only seven or eight when he allowed me to drive the dog- 
cart; and one day, emulating his close shaves, I struck a white stone 
at full gallop, the wheel left the ground and the dog-cart all but 
turned over. “* You'd better not tell your Auntie or she’d have a fit 
on us,” was all he said. 

But my most memorable drive into Enniscorthy was the musical 
tide with Keyes. He had a wheelbarrow to take in for the black- 
smith to repair. He roped the wheelbarrow on top of the ass cart 
and lifted me up into the barrow, where I sat high aloft, in a sort of 
conning tower, monarch of all I surveyed. The rest of the flat cart 
was filled with hens for the market. We set off sedately enough, 
the ass being in a ruminative mood and stopping every few hundred 
yards to think. Now Keyes had given me a paper-covered book of 
Irish patriotic songs, one or two of which Knos had just taught me to 
sing. As we reached the outskirts of Enniscorthy, with Vinegar Hill 
in full view—the scene of a battle long ago when the Boys of Wexford 
had fought the oppressors and, as the ballad telis, 


A young man from our ranks, 

A cannon he let go ; 

He slapt it into Lord Mountjoy— 
A tyrant he laid low. 


—as we entered Enniscorthy, I was moved to render ‘ The Minstrel 
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Boy’. The effect, both upon Enniscorthy and the ass, was electrifying, 
Goaded by my piercing soprano, the ass bolted. The cart, its iron- 
shod wheels roaring on the metalled road, leapt and swayed behind 
the ass, which Keyes, sitting sideways, his legs dangling over a wheel, 
lost all control of. We thundered down the steep hill into the centre 
of the town, the squawking hens bouncing up and down on the flat 
cart, straw and feathers flying. Men, women, children rushed out of 
door-ways, shouting and cheering. I myself, perched up aloft like 
some Wagnerian prima donna, sang on fortissimo, as we hurtled down 


to the bridge over the river Slaney : 


And said, “* No chains shall sully thee, 
Thou soul of love and bravery ! 

Thy songs were made for the pure and free, 
They shall never sound in slavery !” 


The song ended at the bridge, which was lined, as usual, with raggedy 
men spitting into the Slaney. The ass stopped. The hens re-settled 
themselves in their straw. “‘ Ah, you're a right singer, Master Cecil,” 
said Keyes, “a right singer.’” Then he struck the ass a great blow with 
his stick : “‘ Gwanupourathat !” he said. 

Often, in the evenings at Monart, Knos would sing, accompanying 
herself on the harmonium. She sang her favourite arias from the 
Messiah, ‘ He shall feed his flock” and ‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth’, with much portamento, or luscious scooping : she sang Tom 
Moore, at the funereal tempo with which the Irish so often devitalise 
his airs, or the syrupy, sobbing ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen’” and other 
popular favourites of the time, while I stood beside her, manipulating 
the stops of the harmonium and in particular glutting my appetite 
for the throbbing vox angelica, and moths bumped against the lamp 
chimneys, and bats flickered like sparkles of black light across the dusk 
outside the window. 

My aunt’s singing was lent still greater enchantment, like music 
over water, when I heard it from the distance between our bedroom 
and the living-room. After I had gone to bed, I lay awake listening to 
her pure, rather doleful voice, which made everything she sang sound 
like religious music, rising up through the floor and flooding the night. 
At last she came to bed herself (but it was still early—no late nights at 
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Monart), lit the candle, undressed, brushed her long, long hair with 


those caressive, slow gestures which were enough in themselves to 
snd me to sleep, and blew out the candle. The rich, queer reek of a 
just-blown-out candle is still the most nostalgic smell I know: it 
hangs on the air for a few moments only, pungent but cosy, with 
something almost sacramental about it for me. ‘Sleep in peace’, it 
seems to breathe. 


* * * * * 


Our last summer at Monart was the summer of 1914. Towards the 
end of July, Knos, Uncle Willie and I went up to Dublin by train : 
we were to stay for a week or two at Kingstown. Another of Uncle 
 Willie’s eccentricities came out during the journey. At every station 
he leapt from the compartment and disappeared, to jump in again 
only when the guard blew his whistle. Knos and I became agonised 
with anxiety lest next time he would leave it too late. Was it some 
boyish ebullition in this repressed man ? or his love of teasing ? or 
claustrophobia ? or his bladder? I shall never know. 

We had not been long in the hotel at Kingstown when, going down 
to the shore one morning, I found the high-water-mark littered with 
sacks. I peered into one. It contained a dead dog. In the next was a 
dead cat. The ships, which had been lying out in the bay, were no 
longer there. They were troop-ships, and the soldiers had been 
} ordered, I suppose, to destroy their pets before they sailed away. 
Next day, my father came over to fetch us back to England ; and a 
few days after that, war was declared. 
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Proportion 


BY ELIZABETH JOHNSON 


The near explains the far ; 

Immobile street light contains exploding star ; 
The drop is a small ocean— 

Salt is salt, for all that !— 

And the microcosm the panoramic key. 

So sneer not at propinquity ; 

It reveals the vaster sphere. 

Detail is apt to be more singular. 


Horizons never claimed cannot be lost : 

A mountain might be bought at Olympian cost ; 

And swaggering, seven-league Colossus-dreams 

Are often unrelated to essential schemes. 

So consider the stamen ; the corolla will naturally expand 
Without even dropping from your hand, 

And the nice conduct of the flower 

Assures a flawless hour. 


Could you discern a feather’s pattern if it hung upon the 
sun ? 

Or observe the stained glass tracery of moth wing ? 

For all the lunar praises ringing down the ages 

No bird in the moon was ever heard to sing. 

So if size is not to be, 

Intrinsic smallness holds more validity, 

If only your vision is not obscured 

By a too tiny acre, a too insignificant thee. 
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BY ELIZABETH TAYLOR 


OUR widows lived in the almshouses beside the church. On 
the other side of the wall, their husbands’ graves were handy. 

“T’ve just seen to Charlie’s,”, Mrs. Swan called out to Mrs. Rippon, 
who was going down the garden path carrying a bunch of phlox. 

They were four robust old ladies, and their relationship with one 
another was cordial, but formal. Living at close quarters, they kept 
to themselves, drank their own tea in their own kitchens, used sur- 
names, passed a few remarks, perhaps, when they met by chance in 
the graveyard or weeding their garden plots or, dressed in their best, 
waiting for the bus to go to the village and draw their pensions. 

The almshouses were Elizabethan, with pretentious high chimneys 
whose bricks were set in a twist. In an alcove above the two middle 
front doors was a stone bust of the benefactor who had built the 
cottages and endowed them for the use of four old people of the 
parish. He wore a high ruff and a pointed beard, and rain had washed 
deep sockets to his eyes and pitted his cheeks so that he looked as 
if he were ravaged by some horrible disease. His name was carved 
in Latin below the alcove—a foreigner, the old ladies had always 
supposed. 

Outside each front door was a wooden bench where they could 
have sat in the sun to warm their ageing bones, but this they never did. 
In fine weather it was much too public, with sightseers in and out of 
the old church taking photographs. They photographed the alms- 
houses without asking permission, and once Mrs. Swan, going down 
the garden to pick a few gooseberries, had been requested to pose 
within her porch wearing an old black apron. “ Saucy monkeys,” 
she had said to her niece’s daughter, who was indoors visiting. 

She was there again this afternoon, sitting in the greenish light that 
came through heavily leaded panes and slanted in from the open, 
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leaf-fringed doorway. The path outside was shaded by a yew tree, 
and Mrs. Rippon had passed by it carrying her bunch of phlox. 

“That grave’s a novelty to her,” Mrs. Swan said to her grandniece 
when her neighbour was out of hearing. “It’s only human, after 
all. I know I was over there every day when Charlie had just died.” 

The niece, Evie, seemed to stiffen with disdain. 

I wish I could bring her down to earth, Mrs. Swan thought, 
What's wrong with going to the graveyard, I should like to know, 

“T couldn’t bring myself to grieve,” she went on. “ Poor man, 
he did suffer. From here to here they opened him.” She measured 
off more than a foot of her own stomach, holding her hands there. 

“Yes, you've told me,” Evie said, refusing to look. 

““Te’s a fifty-fifty chance,’ the doctor said, before he operated.” 

As if he would have, Evie thought. 

Her mother had told her to take a present to her aunt, and on the 
way from work she had bought some purple grapes. They were 
reduced in price, being past their prime, and they lay now on the 
table in a dish shaped like a cabbage leaf. Dull, and softly dented, 
they gave a sweet, beery smell to the room. Tiny flies had already 
gathered round them. They rose for a moment when Mrs. Swan 
waved her hand over the dish, but soon settled again. Grapes were 
for the dying, she had always believed, and ‘ deathbed grapes’ she 
called the purple kind. She would rather have had a quarter of a 
pound of tea. 

It was no use Evie glancing up at the clock every few seconds, she 
thought. The bus would come along no sooner than it was due, if 
then. It was a wasted afternoon for them both. Mrs. Swan could 
imagine the argument at her niece’s house. “ You really ought to 
go, Evie. No one’s been near her for months.” “‘ Why pick on 
me ?”’ Evie would ask, and be told that the others had their families 
to occupy their time. So Evie—as if being so far unmarried and 
having to live at home was not enough—was made to do the duty 
visits, give up her free afternoon. No wonder, Mrs. Swan thought, 
that she looked as morose as a hen. 

She herself had planned a busy afternoon and had brought from 
the garden a large striped marrow to be made into jam. It matched 
the white-and-amber cat who had settled beside it on the sofa, as if 
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for company or camouflage. The cat slept most of its life—at night 
from custom and by day from boredom. On the sofa now he 
drowsed, had not quite dropped off, for his eyelids wavered. His 
front legs were folded under him, like a cow’s, his whiskers curled 
down over his alderman’s chains—the bib of white rings on his breast. 

Mrs. Swan, glancing regretfully at the marrow, noticed him and 
said mechanically, “ Isn’t he a lovely Ginger, then ?” 

The cat at once feigned a deep sleep. 

“He must be company,” Evie said. 

Mrs. Swan was often told this, and, although it was not true, she 
never disagreed. She was not a person who could make a friend of a 
cat, and had never found the necessity. They bored one another. 
She had had him to keep away the mice. Instead, he brought them in 
and played evil games with them on the hearthrug. 

“ He’s no trouble,” she said. 

Mrs. Rippon passed the open door without glancing in, on her way 
back from the churchyard. The clock made a sudden rustling noise 
and struck four with an old-fashioned chime, and Mrs. Swan got up 
and put the teapot by the kitchen range to warm. Evie racked her 
brains for something to say, and began a tedious description of the 
bridesmaids’ dresses at a wedding she had been to. She thought 
that her aunt could not fail to be grateful for this glimpse of the 
outside world. 

While she waited for the kettle to boil, Mrs. Swan took up her 
knitting. She was making a blanket from little squares sewn together, 
and there was already a carrier bag full of them knitted from odd- 
ments of drab-coloured wool—a great deal of khaki left over from 
the war. The needles clicked steadily and she let her eyes move 
about the room as her thoughts settled like moths upon her possessions. 
She might wash the muslin curtains tomorrow if the weather held. 
Evie was dropping cigarette ash onto the rag hearthrug, she noticed. 
She would put it on the clothes-line in the morning, and give it the 
devil’s own beating. 

“ The two grown-up bridesmaids were in a sort of figured nylon 
organza,” Evie said. She tried hard to give an accurate picture, but 
her aunt did not understand the words. The water in the kettle had 
begun to stir, so she put aside the knitting and finished laying the 
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table. She had some stewed raspberries to eat with the bread and 
butter. This was her last meal of the day and she always enjoyed it, 
but she knew that Evie would say “ Nothing for me, Auntie,” and 
light another cigarette. 

“In a mauvy-pinky shade, lovely with the sweet peas,” she was 
saying. 

The girl’s clothes-mad, though it’s only natural, her aunt thought 
as she poured out the tea and suffered boredom. 

Evie lit another cigarette to stop herself yawning, remembering 
the freedom of stepping onto the bus after these visits, the wonderful 
release, and the glow of self-righteousness—duty done, sunshine be- 
stowed, vistas widened. 

Mrs. Swan stood by the wall of her front garden, knitting, as Evie’s 
bus drove off. It was a summer’s evening, with a scent of blossom 
from the trees in the churchyard. The Vicarage doves were strutting 
about the roof, making peaceful sounds, over the tiles white-splashed 
with their droppings. 

Mrs. Butcher from the Plough Inn had got off the bus before it 
turned to go back to the town, taking Evie on it. She walked slowly 
—looking angrily hot, as red-haired people often do—carrying a 
cardboard dress box. It was an awkward shape, and the string cut 
into her fingers. She had hoped to get it into the pub without her 
husband, Eric, noticing it and, seeing him crossing the yard, she 
stopped to have a chat with Mrs. Swan until he should have dis- 
appeared again. 

“Lovely evening,” she said. 

“Yes, very nice.” Mrs. Swan responded cheerfully, although 
usually the woman passed by without speaking, intent on her own 
business, full of dissatisfactions and impatience. She drank too much 
at night and laughed for no reason, Charlie used to say when he 
returned from his evening glass of bitter. But all day long she was 
morose. 

“You're busy.” Phyllis Butcher nodded at Mrs. Swan’s knitting, 
determined not to move on until Eric was back in the bar. She would 
leave the dress box in the outside Ladies, until after opening time. 
Her husband seemed more observant about parcels than about clothes. 
Once a dress was unwrapped, she was safe, and if a customer praised 
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a new one and he glanced at it suspiciously, she would look quite 
surprised and say, “ Why, it’s been hanging in my wardrobe for at 
least three years.” 

“T’ve got lots of odd wool,” she said, when Mrs. Swan explained 
about the blanket she was making. “ The sweaters and things I’ve 
started in my time. I'll bring it round tomorrow.” 

“It’s very good of you,” said Mrs. Swan. “A different colour 
makes a change.” I'll believe in it when I see it, she thought, know- 
ing the sort of woman Mrs. Butcher was. 

Yet she was wrong, for the very next afternoon Mrs. Butcher came 
to the cottage with a great assortment of brightly coloured wool. 
She sat down in the kitchen and drank a cup of tea. She had been 
crying, Mrs. Swan thought, and presently she began to explain why, 
stretching her damp handkerchief from corner to corner, and some- 
times dabbing her eyes with it. 

Mrs. Swan sorted the wool and untangled it. The colours excited 
her, particularly a turquoise blue with a strand of silver twisted 
in it, and her fingers itched to begin knitting a new square—an 
adventure she must put off until she had finished one of mottled 
grey. 

Phyllis Butcher’s mother was poorly. Listening, Mrs. Swan 
thought it did the woman credit that she should weep. 

“Tl have to go up there,” Mrs. Butcher said. “‘ Up North. Real 
Geordie country,” she added scornfully. “I hate it there.” 


“TI was in service in Scotland once,” said Mrs. Swan. “ Nice 


_ scenery and all, but I was happier when I moved down South. I 


shouldn’t care to go back.” The very thought was tiring. She 
visualised the road to Scotland, climbing steeply all the way, a long 
pull uphill, ending in a cold bedroom under the slated turret roof of 
acastle. “I saw an eagle once,” she said. “ A wicked great bird. 


», There were stags, too, and cattle with great horns. Five o’clock us 


girls got up, and some days I could have cried, my hands were so 
cold.” 

“Oh, Consett’s not romantic,” Phyllis Butcher said. “It’s all 
mining round there. I can’t stand it, that’s a fact, and never could. I 


know I ought to go more often, but you can’t think how it depresses 
me.” 
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Eric had put it more strongly—hence the tears. “ Your own 
mother,” he had said. ‘“* You'll be old and lonely one day yourself, 
perhaps.” “I'd rather be taken!” she had cried. 

“* Mother’s not easy,” she told Mrs. Swan. When she had drunk 
her tea, from habit she turned the cup upside down in the saucer and 
then lifted it up again and examined the tea leaves. There were 
always birds flying, and she had forgotten what they meant. 

“ What's her complaint ?”” Mrs. Swan inquired, for she was inter- 
ested in sickness and when younger had longed to be a nurse. 

“ Oh, I don’t know. If it’s not one thing it’s another. The house 
is full of bottles of medicine. Illness gives me the creeps. She's 
always been chesty, of course.” She was still studying the cup and, 
turning it in her hands, had found the promise of a letter and what she 
thought was a threatened journey. “I'll go tomorrow,” she said. 
“* Get things straightened up here and set off in the morning. ‘ Hello, 
stranger,’ she'll say when I walk in. That's enough for a start to make 
me want to turn round and go back the way I came. If she wasn’t 
so catty, I'd go more often. I couldn’t do enough for her, if she was 
only pleasant.” 

“Why not go straightaway ?”’ Eric had said when she received 
the letter. ‘“‘ She might be worse than she makes out.” 

“T can’t just walk out of the house like that,” she had told 
him. “ There are all the things I have to do here—arrangements to 
make.” 

To escape his critical eye, she had slipped round with the wool— 
anything to get out of the house—and had sat in the peaceful little 
room for over half an hour, trying to improve her self-esteem. 

“T should go and get it over with,’ Mrs. Swan advised, thinking 
of her niece, Evie, and her bright face when she said goodbye, and 
her quick, light step going toward the bus stop. 

Phyllis did not see Mrs. Swan again until after she had returned from 
the funeral. She had delayed her journey too long, and, as she opened 
her mother’s front gate, bracing herself for the usual sarcastic greeting, 
she had looked up and seen one of the neighbours drawing the blind 
over the bedroom window. 

She went to stay in a small hotel rather than remain in the house. 
Eric came up to join her for the funeral, at which she knew the 
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neighbours were watching her and whispering. Their eyes were 


lowered, their lips set together whenever she turned to look at them, 
but she guessed what they were saying. They had known her when 
she was a child, but she had forgotten all of them and their names 
meant nothing. 

She had not pretended to grieve, not even in order to shelter herself 
from Eric’s words of blame. “ You could just as easily have gone the 
day before,” he told her. “I don’t know what these people think 
of us.” 

“ And I’m sure I don’t care,” she said. But she cared very much, 
and her face burned as she walked out of the chapel after the coffin, 
fecling the hostility of the other women, the neighbours who had sat 
with her mother and taken in her meals. 

“ You'll have to thank them properly,” Eric said. ‘‘ Do something 
to show your gratitude.” 

She refused to speak to them. “I know what they’re like,” she 
said. “‘ They lean over one another’s fences all day long and wag 
their wicked tongues. Wild horses wouldn’t drag me to this place 
again. 

All the unspoken words had hurt her and those spoken ones of 
Eric’s, too. She had such a different picture of herself from the one 
that other people seemed to see, and she was frightened and astounded 
by glimpses of how she appeared to them, for they perceived traits 
she was sure she had never possessed—or only under the most serious 
provocation. She thought so much about herself that it was import- 
ant to have the thoughts comfortable, and many desolate hours had 
been made more bearable by gazing at her own reflection. Warm- 
hearted, impulsive she was sure she was—herself hardly considered, 
and then always last, as she bustled about the countryside doing good 
“No one knows what people in this village owe her.” The words 
were clear, though the person who said them was only dimly imagined. 
“ She herself would never tell, but I doubt if there’s a cottage in the 
parish where there isn’t someone with cause to be grateful. In this 
village, it’s a funny thing, if anyone is in trouble, it’s the pub they go 
to for help, not the Vicarage.” From her bedroom window, she 
could look across at the churchyard and would imagine the pro- 

cession of villagers winding up the pathway under the chestnut trees, 
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in black for her own funeral. “ There wasn’t a dry eye,” she 
told herself. 

Then Eric’s sharp phrases splintered the image—‘‘ Your own 
mother.” “‘ You think only of yourself and what you are going to 
put on your back.” 

She tried not to listen, and could soon comfort herself, just as when 
she looked in a mirror and the freckled skin and sandy hair were trans- 
figured into alabaster and Titian red. 

Sitting at lunch in the train, flying past dreary canals and grey fields, 
she endured her husband’s sullen silence, and buttered bread rolls ; 
buttering and nibbling, to comfort herself, she stared out at the sour- 
looking pastures. 

She was glad to be back in her own picturesque village. The 
Thames Valley consoled her, but uncertainty still hovered about her 
and she wondered if, after all, she had failed her own image of herself. 
She had not yet dared to unpack her new dress. It was too bright 
a colour and she dreaded Eric’s comments. She kept it hidden on top 
of the wardrobe, although she knew that the pleasure of putting it 
on for the first time was perhaps the only way there was of dispelling 
her sadness. 

To escape the atmosphere of disapproval, she unravelled one of her 
old sweaters and took the wool to Mrs. Swan, not admitting to herself 
that, because of past aloofness, there was no other house in the village 
where she could drop in and exchange a word or two. In the past, 
an afternoon’s shopping had always cured despondency, and, in the 
evenings, beer and backchat were even better distractions. However, 
deference to her bereavement seemed to have sobered customers for 
the time being—the last sort of behaviour to raise her spirits. 

Mrs. Swan was not alone. She had called Mrs. Rippon in from 
the garden to give her a present of a pot of blackberry jelly, and they 
were sitting at the table, drinking tea. 

Phyllis joined them, nervously praising the look of the jelly and 
everything else she could see. 

“I was sorry to hear of your loss,” said Mrs. Swan, whose neigh- 
bour kept her eyes averted and suddenly took up the pot of jelly and 
said goodbye. 

“T brought some more wool.” Phyllis saw the half-finished blanket 
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spread over the back of a horsehair sofa, and began to praise that, too, 
and got up to study it—the uneven stitches and the cobbled-together 

squares, the drabness already beginning to break into gaudiness since 

her last visit. She returned to her chair, feeling that the brightness 

she had brought was symbolic. “ Yes, poor mother,” she said. She 

bowed her head and sighed and looked resigned. “ It sounds a dread- 

ful thing to say, but I can’t be sorry, for her sake. It really was a 

merciful release.” 

That’s what young Evie will say about me when I go, Mrs. Swan 
thought. And so it will be, too, for her. 

“It’s peaceful here,” said Phyllis. 

The cat lay asleep by the fender, moving his ears and beating the 
end of his tail rhythmically against the rug, as if he were in the midst 
of a dream that bored and angered him. Above the fireplace hung 
a strip of sticky paper, black with flies, some dead and some dying a 
wretched death. Others had evaded it, and circled the room slowly 
and warily. 

Phyllis leaned forward and sniffed at a vase full of nasturtiums 
edged with their little round leaves. The smell tantalised her, remind- 
ing her of something. Was it mustard, she wondered, or some 
medicine—or just nasturtiums ? They had grown in Consett. Those 
and dusty, insect-bitten hollyhocks were all she could remember in 
the shabby strip of garden where her father had kept rabbits. 

“ Aren’t they pretty?” she said, sniffing the flowers again, and 
then she determined not to praise another thing, lest she should sound 
condescending. ‘“‘ That’s your husband, isn’t it ?” she asked, nodding 
at an old photograph in a frame made of sea shells. 

“ He had that taken the day he joined up, when he was twenty-five. 
And he wore a moustache like that till he was fifty. Then he began 
to go bald, and that great bush looked silly then, he thought, so he 
shaved it off. He hadn’t a hair between his head and Heaven by the 
time he was sixty.” 

“Yes, I remember,” Phyllis said. She supposed she did remember 
seeing him in the Public Bar, but she had never bothered to give him a 
name. 

“It’s a pity having to leave your mother all that long way away,” 
Mrs. Swan said. ‘“‘ My own mother’s buried down in Bristol and 
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the train fare’s out of the question. I'd dearly like to go.” After 
a pause, she said, “I expect the flowers were lovely, though it’s not 
an easy time of the year. I find plenty of garden flowers for Charlie, 
but they’re no use for a burial. Gladioli don’t make up well and shop 
roses are exorbitant.” 

“We sent carnations, Eric and I.” 

She got up to go and stood looking down at the cat, whose 
dream seemed to have taken a better turn, for he lay relaxed now, 
with crossed paws and a smile on his face. Phyllis felt peaceful, 
too. 
“Well, come again,” Mrs. Swan said, from politeness. 

“T really will,” Phyllis promised. 

There’s not much in her life, she thought, as she went slowly back 
to The Plough. I could do so much for her. 

She was quite determined to, and felt soothed by her own good- 
ness. 

Enlivening Mrs. Swan’s life became an absorbing pastime and some- 
thing of which, for once, Eric could not disapprove. Phyllis was 
always dropping into the cottage, and found ingenious ways of giving 
presents tactfully, not knowing that the tact was wasted, since Mrs. 
Swan had grace enough to be pleased with the gifts and to accept 
them simply, unbothered by motives. She thought of them as 
charity, and had no objection to that. She only wondered why there 
was so little of it about nowadays. 

“ The hens are laying like wildfire,” Phyllis would say. If she met 
anyone she knew on the way home, she always explained her outing. 
“I was just taking a few eggs to poor old Mrs. Swan.” 

One day she asked her to go back to The Plough for a glass of sherry, 
but Mrs. Swan thought it a mistake for widows to drink. “ I haven’t 
taken any since Charlie died,” she said. 

“You're very good to that old lady,” one of the customers told 
Phyllis. 

“T’m not at all. I just like being with her. And she’s got no one 
else. It means a lot to her and costs me nothing.” 

“Most people wouldn’t bother, all the same.” 

“It’s a terrible thing, loneliness.” 

“ There’s no need to tell me that.” 
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The bar had only just opened for the evening, and he was the only 
customer so far. He was always the first to arrive, and although he 
came so regularly, Phyllis knew very little about him. He was 
middle-aged and not very talkative, and never stayed drinking for 
long. “ Very genuine,” she said, when other people mentioned him. 
It was an easy label and she made it sound utterly dull. 

This evening, instead of opening his newspaper, he seemed inclined 
to talk. “ Living in lodgings palls in the end,” he said. “I never 
married, and it gets lonely, the evenings and weekends. I sometimes 
think what I’d give to have some nice family where I could drop in 
when I wanted, and be one of them—remember the children’s birth- 
days, give a hand with the gardening, that sort of thing. Everyone 
ought to have some family like that where they’re just accepted and 
taken for granted, given pot luck, not a lot of fuss. It’s tiring always 
being a guest. Well, I find it so.” 

“Tt sounds to me as if there’s a fairy godfather being wasted,” 
Phyllis said. 

He smiled. “ You feel you'd like to have your stake in someone 
clse’s family if you haven’t got one of your own. Will you have a 
drink with me ?” 

“Thank you very much,” she said brightly. “I'd like a lager.” 

“ Well, please do.” 

“ What a lovely rose,” she said. “‘ I’ve always noticed what lovely 
roses you wear in your buttonhole, Mr. . . .” Her voice trailed 
off, as she couldn’t remember his name. “ Well, here’s all you wish 
yourself,” she said, and sipped the lager, then wiped her lips on her 
scented handkerchief. 

He had taken the rose from his buttonhole and handed it to her 
across the bar. ‘“* Out of my landlady’s garden,” he said. “ I always 
look after them for her.” 

“Oh, you are sweet !”’ She twirled the rose in her fingers and 
then turned to the mirrored panelling behind the bar and, standing on 
tiptoe to see her reflection above the shelf of bottles, tucked the rose 
into her blouse. 

“ That reminds me of that picture—‘ The Bar at the Folies-Bergére ’ 
—one of my favourites,” he said. “ All the bottles, and your reflec- 


tion, and the rose.” 
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“ Well, how funny you should say that. We had it for our Christ- 
mas card one year. Everyone liked it. ‘ Well, we didn’t realise 
they had Bass in those days ’"—that’s what everyone said. ‘ In Paris, 
too.” There’s those bottles on the bar, if you remember. It makes 
the picture look a bit like an advertisement. Look at my lovely 
rose, Eric.” 

“ Good evening, Mr. Willis,” Eric said, carrying in a crate of light 
ale. “ Yes, it’s quite a perfect bloom, isn’t it? I suppose she cadged 
it off you.” 

“It’s a pleasure to give Mrs. Butcher something,” Mr. Willis 
replied. “As far as I have seen, it’s usually she who does it 
all.” 

Phyllis was happier, gentler than she had been for years. In Mr. 
Willis’s eyes she saw her ideal self reflected. 

“Oh, I haven’t had time to powder my nose,” she would say, 
scrabbling through her handbag, which she kept on a shelf beneath 
the bar. 

“I suppose you've been off on one of your errands of mercy,” 
said Mr. Willis. 

“Don’t be silly. I’ve had a very nice tea party with my old lady 
in the almshouse. What errand of mercy is there about that? Oh, 
you really shouldn’t. What a gorgeous colour !” 

Every evening now, he brought her a rose. When he had left 
the bar to go back to his lodgings for supper, the other customers 
teased her. “ Your boy friend stayed late tonight,” Eric would 
say. 

“He’s sweet,” she protested. “No, truly. Such lovely old-world 
manners, and he’s so genuine.” 

The evening before her birthday, he came in as usual, admired her 
new blouse, and gave her a yellow rosebud. “ And that may be the 
last,” he said. 

“Oh, you aren’t going away !”’ she exclaimed, looking so dis- 
concerted that he smiled with pleasure. 

“No, but the roses have already gone. Unless we have another 
crop later on.” 

“What a relief. You really frightened me. I can do without the 
roses at a pinch, but we couldn’t do without you.” 
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“ You’re always kind. I enjoy our chats. I couldn’t do without 
them, either.” 

She turned her head away, as if she dared not meet his eyes. 

“ How’s your old lady ?” he asked. In the silence that had fallen 
he was conscious of his heart beating. It was a loud and hollow 
sound, like an old grandfather clock, and he spoke quickly lest she, 
too, should hear it. They were alone in the bar, as they so often were 
for the first quarter of an hour after opening time. 

“ My old lady?” she repeated, and seemed to be dragging her 
thoughts back from a long way away. Then she smiled at him. 
“Oh, she’s very well.” 

“Have you seen her lately ?” 

“ Well, not many days go by when I don’t pop in.” 

But she had not popped in for a long time. There had been other 
things to occupy her mind, and shopping had become a pleasure 
again. 

“You must be sure to come in tomorrow and have a drink with 
me,” she said. “It’s my birthday.” 

Instead of pinning the rosebud to her blouse, she put it in a glass of 
water. “I'll keep it for tomorrow night,’ she said. 

He leaned across the bar and took the rose from the glass and wiped 
it carefully on his handkerchief. Then, hoping he would not blush, 
he tucked it into her blouse. 

The next morning, two dozen shop roses arrived by messenger. 

When the bus had turned round at the church and set off on its 
journey back to the town, Evie always felt marooned. Until it re- 
turned, in two hours’ time, there was no escape. 

It was three o’clock on a late autumn afternoon—soft, misty weather. 
In the churchyard, graves were lost under the fallen leaves. There 
were pockets of web on the brambles and unseen strands of it in the 
air. From the bus stop, Evie could see her great-aunt at work in the 
churchyard, raking leaves off the grave. She was wearing a forage 
cap of emerald-green wool that she had knitted herself, and she had 
tied a pinafore over her winter coat. 

“ Well, girl,” she said, when Evie joined her. “1 wasn’t expecting 
you.” 

“ Mother thought the news ought to come from me,” Evie said. 
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She sat down on a slab of polished granite and gazed at her aunt’s 
astonishing hat. “I’m getting engaged on Sunday,” she said. 
“ Norman’s bringing his mother and father to tea, and giving me the 
ring then. It’s a diamond with two amethysts.” 

“And when’s the wedding ?” 

Evie looked vague. “ Oh,I don’t know about that. Both Norman 
and I favour long engagements.” She stood up quickly, hearing 
footsteps and not wanting to be seen sitting on a grave. 

Phyllis Butcher was taking a short cut through the churchyard on 
her way from the post office. She nodded as she passed them, hurry- 
ing toward the lych gate. 

“ She’s offhand,” Evie said. “‘ There were two women 
about her on the bus. She was in the telephone box outside the post 
office as we went by. They were saying that she goes down there 
nearly every afternoon to ring someone up, although they’ve got the 
phone at the pub. I must say she looks the type. Does she still 
keep pestering you ?” 

“ She hasn’t been in since the summer. Fill that vase from the tap 
over there, will you?” 

Evie took the stone urn, which was inscribed ‘ In Loving Memory,’ 
and made her way between graves to the water tap by the church 
wall. When she came back, the grave was raked free of leaves and 
Mrs. Swan was untying the string round a bunch of bronze 
chrysanthemums. 

“T imagine her one of those people—gushing one moment and 
cutting you dead the next,” Evie said, her thoughts still on Phyllis 
Butcher. “ Every time I came last summer, she was stuck there in 
the kitchen. And putting you under an obligation with all those 
presents.” 

“ didn’t see any obligation in it.” 

“T told Mother about her, and she was quite annoyed. It wasn’t 
her place to carry on like that.” 

“ I was sorry for her,” Mrs. Swan replied. “ She did me no harm.” 
She knelt down to arrange the flowers in the urn. “ There, that 
looks nice, I think. I’m always pleased when the chrysanthemums 
come. Charlie was so fond of them.” 

She straightened her back and pushed stray ends of hair under her 
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cp. “Ifyou bring the rake, I'll take the basket. We'll make a cup 
of tea, and you can tell me about your plans.” 

They walked slowly to the lych gate. The last of the yellow leaves 
were drifting down. On some graves, the chestnut fans lay flat, like 
outspread hands. 
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A Wanderer in South America 


BY MILFORD COLLINS 


HE ancestral home of Charles Waterton, the nineteenth-century 

naturalist and descendant of one of the most ancient English families, 
was at Walton Hall, Yorkshire. It was here that he founded a bird 
sanctuary and the famous Natural History Museum for which he not 
only collected the exhibits but also prepared and mounted them him- 
self, perfecting methods which influenced taxidermists all over the 
world. His courage and his enthusiasm for natural history, which 
were apparent even when he was at Stonyhurst, sent him not only 
throughout Europe but, after the death of his father, into the wilds of 
South America. 

This courage and enthusiasm never deserted him. ‘He knew no 
fear,’ wrote Dr. Richard Hobson who for over thirty years played the 
part of Boswell to the Squire, as he was generally known. ‘I have 
frequently, in painful suspense, and much against my own inclinations, 
seen the Squire, when beyond seventy years of age, hop on one leg along 
the brink of a rock forming the highest terrace in the grotto, whilst the 
other leg was dangling over the chasm below : and, when thus hop- 
ping at a rapid rate, he would return again by hopping back on the 
contrary leg.’ 

Painful suspense was Dr. Hobson’s permanent state in life as far as 
his friendship with the Squire went. Through the pages of his 
biography he shuffles in agitation as his octogenarian host climbs 
nimbly to the topmost branches of his tallest trees to inspect hawks’ 
nests. His nervous system is cruelly jarred when, unsuspiciously 
removing his great-coat in the entrance-hall of the mansion, he feels 
his leg seized in savage jaws and hears a fierce growling which turns 
out to be the Squire hidden underneath a table. He is just in time to 
prevent his friend’s untimely death when he catches him about to leap 
off the roof of an out-house with a pair of home-made wings strapped 
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to his back, confident ‘that the art of flying was within his grasp and 
that he would in a short time become a second Pegasus.’ 

Not being a devout Catholic he did not accompany the Squire to 
Rome on a pilgrimage where, requiring a little diversion, he climbed, 
in company with an old school-friend, Captain Jones, to the top of 
St. Peter’s. Here they ascended the Cross and then climbed thirteen 
feet higher to the point of the conductor, where they left their gloves. 

The climb was sensational and risky enough to deter anyone in 
Rome from repeating it when the Pope ordered the removal of the 
gloves. So the Squire ascended again to the accompaniment of gasps and 
cheers from the large and enthusiastic crowd whichassembled. Thetwo 
climbers then moved on to the Castle St. Angelo and ‘contrived to 
get on to the head of the Guardian Angel, where we stood on one leg.’ 

Dr. Hobson did not meet the Squire until the wanderings in South 
America were over. The full account of these is contained only in 
the Squire’s own writings which range through a variety of subjects 
and a variety of styles. He followed the usual Stonyhurst tradition 
of liberally sprinkling his pages with Latin tags. Cervantes, Horace, 
Ovid, Virgil and Washington Irving find their way into his pages, to 
provide an account as fascinating, diverse and eccentric as the character 
of the author. 

The wanderings began in 1812 when, after living through the terrors 
of both plague and earthquake in Malaga, he set out from the estates 
he was managing in Demerara through Dutch Guiana to collect a 
supply of the deadly Wourali poison and to reach the inland frontier 
fort of Portuguese Guiana. The Squire’s arrangements were primi- 
tive but adequate for his simple needs and placid temperament. He 
went barefoot through swamp and jungle, wearing only a thin flannel 
waistcoat, a check shirt, a pair of trousers and a battered hat. The 
tropical nights were spent in a hammock under a sheet which served 
as a roof. 

With the exception of the rat, for whom he only had a rooted 
distaste, there was no work of nature that did not fill him with delight 
and wonder. Here it is a bird of paradise, ‘ now a ruby—now a topaz 
—now an emerald—now all burnished gold.’ There it is a tiger-bird, 
or the flickering warmth of fire-flies. An insect laying its eggs in his 
flesh or the magnificent Ara parrot with its train of dazzling feathers. 
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The sloth, an animal unknown at that time in Europe, deformed, 
ugly and grotesque with its forty-six ribs, four stomachs and its 
miserable, solitary existence, excites all the Squire’s natural love and 
pity in a moving description : ‘ He appears to us so forlorn and miser- 
able, so ill put together is he, and so unfit to enjoy the blessings which 
have been so bountifully given to the rest of animated nature, for he 
has no soles to his feet, and he is evidently ill at ease when he tries to 
move upon the ground. It is then that he looks up in your face with 
a countenance that says, “‘ Have pity on me, for I am in pain and 
sorrow.” Indeed, his looks and his gestures betray his uncomfortable 
situation, and, as a sigh every now and then escapes him, we may be 
entitled to conclude that he is actually in pain.’ 

Harmless sloth or venomous snake, they were all objects of fascina- 
tion to the Squire. Secure in the belief that wild creatures never 
attack unless provoked, he often approached to within six feet of 
poisonous snakes in order to observe them. On coming across an 
eight-foot labarri, and being anxious to see how the poison came out 
of the fangs, he grasped it by the neck and carried out his examination 
oblivious of his danger from the thrashing, hissing serpent. 

Sometimes the Wanderings in South America have more in common 
with an afternoon stroll in some garden of paradise than an ill-equipped 
expedition into one of the most dangerous and unhealthy districts of 
the world. The trees put him in mind of ‘an eternal spring, with 
summer and autumn kindly blended into it’: green-heart and hackea ; 
ebony and letter-wood and locust tree. The scarlet garlands of cara- 
cara along the banks of the Essequibo sway in the trade winds. The 
perfume of the hayawa tree and the wild, exotic scents of the blossoms, 
splashed luxuriantly against the undergrowth, drift around him. The 
Squire swims a river heedless of the presence of twenty-foot crocodiles. 
The milk-white egret and the stately jabirus swoop and swing against 
a dark-green background, and flocks of scarlet and blue Aras feed on 
the seeds of the coucourite trees. 

The Squire’s most famous exploits took place on his third journey 
to South America in 1820. Anxious to capture an uninjured croco- 
dile or cayman, he left a large baited hook and line in a creek before 
retiring to his evening meal of boiled ant-bear and red monkey, eaten 
to the accompaniment of the growls of jaguars near his camp. By 
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morning a cayman had been hooked. Brushing aside the insistent 
demands of his followers to be allowed to kill it before it did any 
damage, the Yorkshire Squire assembled his team of four South 
American savages, two Negroes and a Creole from Trinidad. When 
the enormous creature had been hauled to within two yards of the 
Squire, who was at the front of the line, it started to move backwards 
into the deep water. Fearful of losing it he leapt on its back, pulled 


its forelegs up to use as a bridle and rode him up the bank for forty 


yards, urging on his team as the creature ‘ continued to plunge and 
strike and made my seat very uncomfortable.’ He added wryly that 
‘it must have been a fine sight for an unoccupied spectator.’ 

Previous to this, with the same complete disregard for his personal 
safety, he had captured a large snake. With two terrified Negroes to 
assist him, the Squire first of all disarmed them of their cutlasses so that 
in a moment of panic they could not kill or injure his specimen, and 
then proceeded with a lance to pin down the head of a fourteen-foot 
coulacanara, ‘not poisonous, but large enough to have crushed one 
of us to death.’ Then, flinging himself upon its coils, he secured the 
jaws, which were wide enough to swallow him, with his braces. The 
natural history procession returned to the Indian settlement where he 
was staying. One Negro, pale grey with terror, staggered under the 
tail; another, similarly quaking, wrestled with the middle, and in 
front marched the triumphant Squire, one arm holding the snake’s 
mouth, the other free to support his trousers. 

Wishing to keep it alive until the next morning he put the snake 
loose in a huge sack in his bedroom where ‘I cannot say he allowed 
me to have a quiet night. My hammock was in a loft just above him, 
and the floor between us half gone with decay, so that in parts of it no 
boards intervened between his lodging-room and mine. He was very 
restless and fretful and, had Medusa been my wife, there could not 
have been more continued and disagreeable hissing in the bed-chamber 
that night.’ 

Rarely did the Squire’s adventures result in injury, and when they 
did he regarded them with a scientific detachment, treating them with 
his own remedies of bark, laudanum, calomel and jalap. The only 
surgical instrument he carried was a lancet with which, when he felt 
under the weather, he would open a vein and remove up to twenty-five 
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ounces of blood. The fevers that he encountered from time to 
time on his wanderings were treated by the usual blood-letting, the 
administration of quantities of weak tea with calomel and jalap, and the 
cure was rounded off with a powerful dose of home-made castor-oil. 

For a man whose custom at home was to rise at three-thirty in the 
morning, after spending the night on boards with a hollowed-out block 
of beech-wood for a pillow, neither the jungle nor anything else had any 
terrors. A non-smoker and a life-long teetotaller, his only excesses of 
the flesh were occasional forays into the realms of the exotic gourmet, 
and these were of necessity rather than choice. Red monkey boiled 
in cayenne pepper or roasted on a stick was very much to his taste, 
except that ‘ his appearance is so like that of a young one of our own 
species, that a delicate stomach might possibly revolt at the idea of 
putting a knife and fork into it.’ Snakes, cayman and a variety of 
fish and fowl were experimented with and usually enjoyed, though he 
refused a meal of young wasp grubs. 

Tolerant, daring and knowledgeable, humorous and full of a tre- 
mendous zest for life, the Squire takes his reader on four expeditions 
into the interior of South America. On one page his natural pity 
overflows in sympathy for the negro slaves or the Irish immigrants. 
On the next his lyrical rhapsodies return as the sounds and sights of 
nature entrance him with bird-song and tree-blossom. We find him 
in pensive humour hopefully sleeping with one leg out of his hammock 
so that he might experience the blood-sucking powers of the vampire- 
bat that shares his hut. He is sadly disappointed when the creature 
leaves him severely alone and concentrates its silent, supernatural 
attentions on the big toe of his Indian companion. 

His usual boisterous humour returns as he relates the misfortunes 
of his Scots friend, Tarbet. With all the delicate pedantry of the age 
he describes how Tarbet dined too well on crab and rose in the middle 
of the night to go to ‘the little temple dedicated to the Goddess 
Cloacina.’ Here he placed himself ‘ in the usual situation which the 
votaries of the Goddess generally take’ and found to his anguished 
surprise that the seat was in the line of march of regiments of coushie 
ants who were savagely indignant at his intrusion. 

The Squire’s fourth journey took him through the United States 
where he was delighted with the friendliness and hospitality with which 
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Milford Collins 


he was treated and formed a high admiration for the American ladies. 
At Buffalo he sprained his ankle, and remembering that he had once 
been advised to hold such an injury under a pump three times a day, 
he made his painful way to Niagara Falls and, ‘ as I held my leg under 
the fall I tried to meditate on the immense difference there was betwixt 
a house-pump and this tremendous cascade of nature, and what effect 
it might have upon the sprain ; but the magnitude of the subject was 
too overwhelming and I was obliged to drop it.’ 

Giving freely of all that he had, the Squire was sometimes saddened 
by the lack of charity in others. When he returned to England after 
his third journey with a valuable collection of rare insects, 230 birds, 
two land-tortoises, five armadillos, two large serpents, a sloth, an ant- 
bear and a cayman, he found himself in trouble with the Customs, who 
were tightening their restrictions after some smuggling incidents. The 
Squire learned to his surprise and dismay that he had to pay a large sum 
in duties and was unable to remove his collection for six weeks. 
‘Thus,’ he lamented, ‘ my fleece, already ragged and torn with the 
thorns and briers, which one must naturally expect to find in distant 
and untrodden wilds, was shorn on its return to England.’ 

His good humour soon returned and Dr. Hobson describes how he 
set about turning Walton Hall into a natural history museum and bird 
sanctuary, spending his days in observing the habits of the wild life 
that lived on his estate, perfecting his taxidermy and building a reputa- 
tion for kindliness and generosity as well as for eccentricity. 

The exotic descriptions of tropical bird-life change to the more familiar 
but no less beautiful names of the many species that found sanctuary 
behind the sixteen-foot protective wall which costhim £10,000. Herons 
came to nest ; here were the smew, the garganey and the cormorant ; 
golden-crested wren and nut-hatch ; field-fare and red-wing ; long- 
eared owl, merlin and chestnut duck ; siskin and stone-chat. 

Inside the Hall visitors were always uncertain of what new joke or 
product of the Squire’s taxidermic art might greet them. If they were 
not bitten by the Squire on arrival they were likely to be scared, amused 
or bewildered by the boa coiled inside the drawing-room door, the 
cayman which lurked life-like at the top of the Grand Staircase or the 
head of a sheep with a horn growing from one of its ears. At the foot 
of the staircase was the ‘ Nondescript,’ a piece of work that caused the 
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Squire more than a little trouble. It was formed from the head and 
shoulders of the red howler monkey and he had so modelled the skin 
of the face that it resembled a human being—‘ Clearly the head of 
a Master in Chancery,’ as Sydney Smith wrote. At one stage the 
Squire was in danger of prosecution for having occasioned the death 
of a human being, and there were frequent charges against him of 
wanton and inhuman cruelty before he gave a full explanation of how 
the specimen had been prepared. Surrounding these monsters and 
oddities were perfect specimens of rare birds in all their splendour, 
each single feather set with delicate attention. 

Remarkable were the creatures that excited the Squire’s love and 
admiration. When a visitor referred with revulsion to his Bahia toad 
he was greatly distressed. “That a gentleman, avowing himself a 
lover of natural history, and pretending an anxiety to work in the same 
vineyard with me, should profanely designate one of God’s creation 
“an ugly brute ’’ was enough to put me out for a week—so | left him 
in the staircase to his own cogitations.’ There was also Mrs. Bennett, 
the Rumpless Fowl ; and a duck, no doubt frightened by the Squire’s 
arboreal antics, hatched a duckling with no webs between its toes and 
its head reversed so that it could not eat except by turning a somer- 
sault. A donkey called Wouralia lived happily in his paddock for 
twenty-five years after the Squire had managed to revive it by artificial 
respiration from the effects of an experiment with Wourali poison. 

The conventions of clothing caused him no worries, and wearing 
the same sort of dilapidated attire in which he had undertaken his 
South American journeys he was frequently mistaken for a keeper, 
and nothing pleased him more than to be shown into the servants’ 
hall when he went visiting. 

He performed his duties as Squire with zest and happiness not only 
to his tenants and friends but to his animals as well. Pig-sties were 
built with a southern aspect, and stables so designed that his horses 
could converse together. There were starling towers, a holly fortress 
for his pheasants, and poacher-proof pigeon-houses. Quaint and 
ingenious devices were to be seen at every turn and his sense of humour 
was apparent in the labelling of plants and trees. A group of trees all 
starting from one root were known as the Twelve Apostles, an oak 
and a Scotch fir twined together were known as Church and State. 
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Milford Collins 


His daring exploits continued unabated throughout his life. His 
calm confidence in the presence of wild creatures, that many had 
doubted on the publication of his account of the wanderings, was 
again demonstrated. In Leeds forty nervous doctors watched the 
Squire begin an experiment to show the relative merits of his Wourali 
poison and the venom of the rattlesnake by putting his hand into a 
case of twenty-eight rattlesnakes, calmly selecting one and grasping 
it firmly by the neck, unmoved by the angry hissing and rattling that 
went on around his hand. Dr. Hobson describes how the doctors 
‘nearly all fled from their supposed perilous position, and several not 
only rushed downstairs but even into the street without their hats . . . 
The Squire was as much at home as if he had been leisurely selecting 
the sweetest bon-bon, instead of the most vigorous rattlesnake.’ 

In 1861, the Squire, who was then seventy-nine, managed to per- 
suade the curator of the London Zoological Gardens to allow him to 
have a closer look at an orang-outang from Borneo which was reputed 
to be very savage. Dr. Hobson, as usual in anxious attendance on 
his friend, wrote that, ‘The meeting of these two celebrities was 
clearly a case of “‘ love at first sight” as the strangers embraced each 
other most affectionately ; nay, they positively hugged each other, 
and in their apparently uncontrollable joy, they kissed one another 
many times, to the great amusement of the numerous spectators.’ 
The Squire proceeded to make an examination of its teeth, and then 
with his usual grave courtesy allowed the orang-outang to do the 
same to him. 

He was deeply hurt when the epithet ‘ eccentric’ was applied to 
him. Yet, as Father J. Wood wrote in his preface to Waterton’s 
Wanderings in South America, “Had he not been eccentric he could not 
have been the Charles Waterton so long known and loved. It was 
perhaps eccentric to have a strong religious faith and act up to it. It 
was eccentric, as Thackeray said, to “‘ dine on a crust, live as chastely 
as a hermit, and give his all to the poor.” It was eccentric to come 
into a large estate as a young man and to have lived to extreme old age 
without having wasted an hour or a shilling. It was eccentric to give 
bountifully and never allow his name to appear in a subscription list. 
It was eccentric to be saturated with the love of nature. It might be 
eccentric never to give dinner-parties, preferring to keep an always 
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open house for his friends ; but it was a very agreeable kind of eccen- 
tricity. It was eccentric to be ever childlike, but never childish. We 
might multiply instances of his eccentricity, and may safely say that 
the world would be much better than it is if such eccentricity were 


more common.’ 


* * * * * 


Today we are becoming blasé about adventure. In the company 
of naturalists and explorers we are taken almost every week on lite 
and television excursions into exotic corners of the world. Vicari- 
ously we savour the tang of tropical fruits, and the hot, dry wind of 
the desert flaps like an oven-cloth at our faces. Sharks glide in sinuous 
silence through the clear, green depths of a television screen. We 
watch the mating dance of the praying mantis and pry into the home- 

life of the Komodo dragons. 

~ We feel we know them well, these intrepid young men in shorts who 
stroll nonchalantly through far-off jungles. However, had we the 
courage and the opportunity to become real adventurers ourselves we 
should undoubtedly choose Charles Waterton for our companion. 
Modern explorers would be our very good friends, and we should 
certainly be better off with the backing of modern equipment, medicine 
and travel facilities. But, though Charles Waterton had only his 
own remarkable courage to rely on, his unique ability to cope calmly 
and unaided with all dangers and difficulties is, surely, what each of us 
would desire in an ideal companion for adventure. 

We may admire the streamlined efficiency of the modern explorer 
—but there were giants in those days. 
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Aimez-vous Brahms... 


FRANCOISE SAGAN 


author of Bonjour Tristesse, etc. 


Translated from the French by Peter Wies 


Frangoise Sagan’s fourth novel is a penctrating and 
sensitive study of the relationships of a mature, artistic 
woman with the lover of her own age and with the 
fascinated young admirer, fourteen years her junior. 

Paule, at thirty-nine, has been living with Roger 
for some years ; his attitude towards her is masterful 
and thoughtless and she is not really happy; yet he 
senses her loneliness and his inadequacy to give her 
what she is looking for. She meets Simon, the only 
son of a rich rather tiresome mother, an attractive 
young man of twenty-five who falls in love with her, 
and there immediately springs up a wonderful gaicty 
between them. Paule is drawn i the boy’s clinging 
devotion, and to his attitude to life epitomised in the 
youthful off-hand question which requires no answer 
—'‘ Aimez-vous Brahms’. They are happy together, 
but Paule knows it must end; she misses Roger, 
who has become a real part of her life, in spite of 
his casual treatment of her. 

Francoise Sagan again shows her talent of observa- 
tion of human character, for setting a scene, for 
describing an emotion, and of giving the precise 
relationship-of-the-moment between two people with 
a sharp brilliance and economy of words. 

Peter Wiles, a young translator whose work is 
already well-known, transposes the essential flavour 
of Sagan into English in a remarkable way. 
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From a Persian 
‘Tea-House 


MICHAEL CARROLL 


All journeys in Persia begin and end in the tea-house. 
There the merchants and travellers congregate and 
recount to an appreciative audience the incidents of 
their latest journey and whatever facet or curiosity 
of country side or people seems worthy of mention, 
* Always go—alw ays come back’ says Hassan to Mr 
Carroll in the Tea-House in Isfahan which is the hub 
of this delectable book of travel. 


Mr Carroll first set out with a friend on a leisurely 
tour of Persia in the direction of India. But the 
unique horizons and the individuality of the cities 
asked to be explore “d and they travelled during autumn 
and spring from the C Caspian to the Gulf of Oman, 
trom the Z Zagros mountains of Kurdistan to the fron- 
tiers of Afghanist. un; in-city, in village, in the terrible 
salt desert of Lut, in dangerous trackless gorge, in 
mountain. It is a narrative spiced with individual 
incident, with uninhibited friendly people observed 
by an cye that iy quick to seize on charm, oddity, 
hilarity. 


They eventually returned to the friendly Tea- 
House —to Hassan who asks “ Why travel ? Stay still 
and be thankful,” and to Ibrahim who replies * Of 
course they must travel; they are young and they 
must find out’ 


This is a first book and it introduces a new writer 
with a remarkable natural style and powers of evoca- 
tion. 
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